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>200.00 


1 In Six Months from 20 Hens 








SYSTEM is adopted. 


Two-Pound Broilers 
in Eight Weeks 


are raised in a space of fess than 
a square foot to the broiler with- 
out any loss, and the broilers are 
of the very best quality, bringing 
here three cents per pound above 
the highest market price. 














The New System Covers All Branches of 
the Work Necessary for Success 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
Tt tells how to gete as that will hatch, how to hatch 


nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks 


hatched. t gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry 
business in any other manner. here is nothing com- 
plicated about the work, and any man or woman that 
can handle a saw and a hammer can do the work. 


Our Six Months’ Old Pullets Are Laying at 
the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 
cut bone of any devcription is fed, and the food used is 
inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE POULTRY KEEPING, gives full par- 
ticulars regarding these wonderful discoveries with 
simple, easy-to-understand directions that are right to 
the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chickens Die in the Shell 


One of our secrets of success is to save all the chick- 
ens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 
they can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick, 
and believed to be the secret of the ancient gyptians 

c 


and Chinese which enabled’them to sell the chicks at 
ten cents a dozen. 


Chickens Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in 
the year, winter or summer. It is just as impossible 

to get a large egg yield without green food as to 

keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves 2 Cents 
on Each Chicken 


No lamp required. No danger of chill- 
ing, over-heating or burning up the 
chickens as with brooders using 
jamps or any kind of fire. They 
also keep all lice off the chick- 
ens automatically or kill any 
that may be on when 
placed in the brooder. 
Our book gives ful 
plans and the right 
to make and use 
them, One can 
easily be made 
in an hour 
atacost 
of 25 to 
5ocents. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 
COUPON 


Ameriean Poultry Advoeate, 
Hogan Block, Syraeuse, N. ¥. 


GENTLEMEN:—1 enclose herewith 

1. in acceptance of your offer to send 
1. —Philo System, 2—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Poultry Review, 3.—One year’s eub- 
scription to the American Poultry Advocate 
all for $1.00. Please enter my subscription for 
the two periodicals and send me the book at once. 
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Three-pound white Orpington rooster, 10 weeks 
old, raised by the Philo System 














SPECIAL INTRODUCTION OFFER 





By special arrang t 
$] we are able to send you $] 





1.—The Philo System Book with right 
to use all plans. 


2.—One year’s subscription to Poultry 


Review—a monthly paper for 
utility breeders. 

3.—One year’s subscription to the 
‘American Poultry Advocate. 


Upon receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return mail, 
and your subscriptions will start at once for both publications. 





American Poultry Advocate 
275 Hogan Block - - + Syracuse, N. Y. 














Yo the average poultry man that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have 


actually done a $500.00 poultry business with 20 hens on a comer in a city garden 30 feet wide 
by 40 feet long, we are simply stating facts. 


It would not be possible to get such returns by any of the systems of poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practised by the American people; still it is an easy matter when the new PHILO 


The Philo System 


Is Unlike All Other 
Ways of Keeping 
Poultry 


and in many respects is just the 
reverse, accomplishing things in 

oultry work that have always 
ioe considered impossible, and 
gettingunheard-of results that are 
hard to believe without seeing, 


However, the facts remain the 


same}; We can prove to you every 
word of the above statement. 


Hard to Believe the Results Accomplished 
: by the Philo System 


VALLEY FALLS, N. Y., Sept. 5,199), 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira dur- 
ing August, during which time_I saw the practical 
working of the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and 
was surprised at the results accomplis ed in a small 
corner of a city yard. ‘‘ Seeing is believing,”’ they say, 
and if I had not seen, it would have been hard to be- 
Vieve that such results could have followed so sma)) an 
outlay of space, time and money. 
(Rev.) W. W, COX, 


The Quality of the Large Flock Raised in 
a City Lot Is the Best Evidence 


Your system of pou)try keeping shou)d appea) to al) 
poultrymen. The advantages of your system are 
many, and the quality of the large flock of poultry 
you have raised on your city lot is the best evidence 
of its success. GEO. L. HARDING. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


tls Beyond Doubt the Best Thing of Its Kind 
p ABINGTON, MASS., Nov. 15, 1907. 
The Philo System Book received to-day. % 1s be 
yond doubt the best thing of its kind that I have ever 
seen. here are one or two single items that I con- 
sider worth the full price of the book, I will begin to- 
morrow to remodel my plant to follow the lines laid 
down in your book as nearly as possible, and next fallI 
hope to have the business reduced to yourexact methods 
to keep a flock of about 150 fowls. M.R.BOND. 


Is Anxious to Spread the Good News as 
Far as He Can 


' JACOB'S CREEK, PA., Nov. 25, 1907. 

I received the Philo System Book mailed to m 

home address, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly please 
with it, and am anxious to spread the good news as 
farasIcan. Iama preacher of the Gospel, engaged 
by the Baptist Ass’n to do evangelistic work. I am 
very much interested in the hen and will do all I can to 
help the fellow to know HOW, and to spread the good 

tidings received in the Philo System. 
(Rev.) F. B. WILLIAMS. 





COPY OF THE PHILO SYSTEM BOOK, ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO FOULTRY REVIEW 


AND ONE_ YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVO 


$1.00. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 


ALL FOR 


E 
SIGN THE ACCEPTANCE COUPON “OPPOSITE AND MAIL TO-DAY WITH $1.00. 


€75 Hogan Block, Syracuse, NN. Y. 
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2,380 Pages. 
000 Illustrations. 
y a6, 000 Added Words, 

Should You Not Own Such a Book? 

{ WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridements. 1116 Pages. 1400] )Justs. 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,’”” and Specimen 











Pages, FRUE. Mention in your rec yuest this magazine 
and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





















McCutcheon’s 


“The Linen Store” 





Reg. Trade Mark 











Madeira 
Handkerchiefs 


This is one of our most attractive lines of em- 
broidered handkerchiefs and one which has come into 


favor within the last year or two. 

The hand embroidery, which is the work of the 
Island peasants, is remarkable for its beauty and dis- 
tinctive character. lt is a dainty combination of eyelet 
embroidery with beautiful hand scalloped edges, 
Prices as follows: 














LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing SOHOOL AGENCY, 526-41 Park Row, New York 









At 50c._A very large co}lection of designs is included, showing 
dainty corner effects with scalloped edges. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


S. W. Cor. Broadway and 68th St., N. Y. 
Clase in Drawing, Painting, Hlustration, Compo- 
Toad sition, Life, Fashion Drawing and Applied Design. 
t 


InsTRUCTORS—Messrs. A. B, Wenzell, F. M 
DaMond, F, Ramson, E, M. Ashe, B, Campbell, 
Geo Brehm, Mrs. C. Norman, 1. Niles, Mae Benson. 

Day and Evening Sessions. + Send for Prospectus. 





At 75c.—Plain center, very sheer, with corner and all around 
designs oF eyelet work, finished with fine embroidered scalloped edges, 
in several different styles. 


At $1.00, 1.25 and 1.50—Exquisite hand embroidered cor- 


















ner effects on very sheer linen, combined with scalloped edges. 











THE BABYLONIAN 


TALMUD 


FOURTH EDITION 
Complete in 10 volumes. Cloth, Half or Full Morocco 
Translated from the original text into English 


BY 
Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 
(Only translation in the world.) Prospectus Free. 
THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO. 
778 Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











Other attractive lines in our stock include dainty Swiss, Armenian’ 
and Irish Handkerchiefs, both lace trimmed and embroidered. Prices 
range 50c. each and upward. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


oth Ave. & 34th St, waiserAtioia N.Y. 
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We offer to send the complete 
work—28 volumes—to you by 
prepaid freight for examination, 
Keep them for five days. If satis- 
factory, send $2.00 as a first pay- 
ment, balance ($25) in 
payments of $2.00 each. 


weekly 











LITERA 


A Monster Work at Less Than Two-thirds Regular Price 


Regular Price, $42.00 
—IF Special Price, 


ie Saving to You, $15.00 







RY DIGES’ 





Remember, we have 80 sets of 
PARKER’S PEOPLF’S BIBLE in 
27.00 —— stock, and this opportunity to se- 





cure it at a saving of $15.00 will] 


be eagerly grasped. 











Hundreds of Sets Have Already Been Sold to Preachers and Laymen of All Denominations 





PARKER'S PEOPLE'S BIBLE 





IN 28 SUPERB VOLUMES SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND 


VERY home has felt at times the need of a thoroughly trustworthy, readable and 
easily understood SELF-EXPLANATORY Bible. wholly different from the usual 


Commentary. 
of the people in this 


Here, it is, at last! Dr. Parker devoted his life to this work, for he felt the need 
respect and knew exactly, by long experience, what was wanted, 


ALL DENOMINATIONS JOIN IN PRAISE 


CONGREGATIONAL 














PRESBYTERIAN 


“It might be almost called a pictorial 
Bible: each chapter is characterized 
by vivid verbal pictures, profuseness 
of illustration, literally orientalizing 


**New glimpes of truth will delight 
readers in every section of the work.” 
—The Congregationalist, Boston. 


METHODIST 
‘In this work the force, originality, 
the effective style, the intensely prac- 
tical teaching of the famous preacher 
are exhibited at their best,”"—Meth- 
odist Times, London. 


REFORMED 
‘Almost every sentence in this 
great work glows with intense spir- 
itual light, and burns its way to the 





the orientalisms of the Scriptures.” 

New York Observer. UNIVERSALIST 

**His [Dr. Parker's] fertile concep- 
tion, elegant diction, vigorous logic, 
apt illustrations, delicate touches, 
versatile applications, and pathetic 


EPISCOPAL 
“Dr. Parker's work in these vol- 
umes is full of concentrated wisdom, 


the very essence of intelligence, phil- 
y gence, phil appeals, easily place him in the high- 


osophy, wit, and common sense.”’ sedis é a 
—The Episcopal Reporter, Phila. est rank of Biblical expositors.”"—The 
delphia. Universalist, Chicago. 


very center of life.’"— The Reformed 


arrest Church Messenger. 


“The work might be almost called 
the ‘Preacher's Bible,’ for he will find 
here what will make him think for 
himself.” — National Baptist. 


UNITED BRETHREN 


“It is plain, but not commonplace ; it 
is eloquent, but not bombastic; spir- 
itual, but not burdened with spurious 
assumptions.’’— Quarterly Review, 
Dayton. 


LUTHERAN 


“The author’s mind is prolifie in 
bright thoughts. He has remarkable 
insight into the spiritual meanings of 
Scripture.”* — Lutheran 
Philadelphia. 


Observer, 





A LOFTY TRANSLATION GF THE SGRIPTURES 


Its aim is to afford such a rendering of the Divine word 
as will meet all human need, elevate all human desire, and 
sanctify all human endeavor. As the author gays, the Bible is 
a book which ‘ containsevery man’s biography, full of passion 
and tragedy, the love and sacrifice which we know to be the 
substantial history ofthe day.’? Thusthis work which reflects 
the Scriptural beauties is not only a work for all men, but a 


work which will inevitably help all men. 


Spurgeon said: ‘Dr. Parker condenses wonderfully, and 
throws a splendor of diction over all tiat he pours forth.’’ One 
is struck with the singular ability and special originality of 


Dr. Parker. He is no repeater of old remarks, nor is he a 
superfluous commentator. He is aman of genius. His work 
has a permanent value because of its originality. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The regular price is $42.00. The special price is $27.00. 
Mail the coupon and we will send the set to the name and 
address specified for examination, We prepay carriage. 


LITERARY DIGEST SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 28d St., New York. 
Gentlemen :—I accept your special offer to LITERARY DIGEST readers of 
PARKER’S PEOPLE’S BIBLE for $27 (carriage prepaid), regular price $42, 
and agree to send you $2 within five days of receipt of the work, as the first 
payment for the same, I agree to remit the balance of the price in monthly 
instalments of $2 each until settled in full. It is understood that if I con- 
sider the work unsatisfactory I may return it within five days of receipt. 








Name 
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A man of good sense, with $50 a 


month wages and five children, in a 
big city, tells of his attempt to make 


poverty spell comfort. 


A LORD OF LANDS 


By Ramsey Benson. $1.50 


“4 book of real adventure —an adventure in living. 
More thrilling than an African jungle story, and nat lack- 
ing in humor and pathos. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the way the commonest details contribute to the homely 
interest. Just as long ago we were fascinated by the 
‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ ’’—The Independent. 


“Does for the humble workingman what ‘The Fat of 
the Land,’ did for the well-to-do. Will appeal instantly 


and throughout its entire length to the lover of the out- | 


door life.” —Boston Transcript. 








“Unique in literature . . Told with the utmostart, . . | 


so deeply interesting.””—San Francisco Chronicle, 


“A most readable book. A bit of literature of a new 
flavor.’’—-N. Y. Times Review. 


*,.* The Times’ two-column notice on request. 


HENRY HOLT &.00,740; 723" 


THE “SQUARE DEAL” IN ENCYCLOPEDIAS! 
No “prospectus,” no ‘sample pages,’’ but the complete work itself sent for examination at no cost to you 


Webster’s New $8.50 Encyclopedic Dictionary F RE E with each of the first {00 orders! 
MAGNIFICENT 1908 EDITION OF THE 


New AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding. 10,000 double-column pages. 100 superb maps, 37,000 biographical 
references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 


+ 








A Well-Balanced Home 
Both Boys and Girls in the Family 
The Parents Contented 


OFFSPRING 


A book on the power, in the light of recent discovery, to 


control in the matter of the sex of offspring—knowledge | 


parents should possess. By FRANK KRAFT, M. D., late 
iditor of American Physician (N.Y.); Professorof Materia 

edica, Cleveland Med. College; Sec’y of Amer. Institute 
of Homeopathy (Nat’l Assoc. of Hom. Physicians). Post- 


paid $5.00. B. BARSURTTR, Publisher. CLEVELAND, 0. 





HY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions, Good artists 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 

and upwards, in easy faseinating work, Our 

courses of Personal heme Instroetion by cor- 


Pp are P > Practical. Eleven years’ 
successful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 


guaranteed competent workers, Write for Handsome 
Art Rook, Free. 










a. 








L OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
mami N 42, Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


5": trial 13 wks. 
In this illustrated 





nation«) weekly all 

the important news = 
ofthe world is stated clear- TRAimbaaaboalenab eh tae aad 
ly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special fea- 
tures of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining 
—THE paper forthe home $1 vear; takes place of $3 to $4 
papers, Try it 13 weeks for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 











SPECIAL SALE rrrdtogical BOOKS 


40-Page Catalog Free. 
Ww. P. BLESSING, Ohio Building, CHICAGO. 

















A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
J This knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


(Tllustrated) gy : 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one voiume : 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should tmpart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 
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$ ] 0 Secures 
‘*An intellectual ocean whose waves e the Set. A Home University, a College Educa- 
touch every shore of thought."’ Sent Free for Exam- tion, a Huge Library. 
ination. 

















The Most Extraordinary Book Bargain of this Generation. 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME, The 


possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your less enterprising 
neighbor. 


Other books tel) you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. Itcovers all epochs of literature, 
all forms of government, all systems of religion. All marvels of science and invention, all the glorious achieve- 
ments that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found in the ten thousand teeming pages of 


these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 


© The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contribu- 

Its Matchless Authority. tors. Its writers include such men of world-wide fame as Matthew 
Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Lord Kelvin, Robert- 
son Smith, Saintsbury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, 
Admiral Melville, Thomas B, Reed, Carroll Wright, and these with hundreds of others equally famous 
give it an authority so overwhelming, so incomparable that it reigns without a rival in the realm of 


scholarship. 


am | . To emphasize the issue of the 1908 edition of this mag- 
Special Half Price Offer. nificent work we are making for a )imited time only 
a special introductory offer of just ONE HALF the regular price. The cloth set we price at 


$37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of the first hundred orders to reach us we 
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THE 
BOOKLOVERS’ 


will send absolutely FREE Webster’s Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retailing regu- SOCIETY 
larly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. This 156 Fifth Avenue 
combination gives youa magnificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatch- New York 


able value. 
Sign and mail the attached coupon and 

Send No Money Now. we Will ship you a complete set for five 
days’ FREE examination. VYoucan return them ATOUR EXPENSE if they 


fail to give you entire satisfaction. We pay all transportation charges. Should 
you decide to purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the 


balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for the cloth and $2.50 per month 
for the half morocco. 


‘Do Not Delay. At these phenomenal prices, the intro- 


ductory sets will vanish like magic. 
Write TO-DAY. Remember. No risk! No obligation! You 


purchase only if satisfied ! 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ SOCIETY 


156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me for exam: 
ination prepaid, a complete 
set of the New Americanized 
Enoyolopedia in haif morocco 
binding atyourSPECIAL PRICE 
of $46.00. If the set is satisfactory, 
I agree to pay upon the purchase 
price the sum of $1.00 in cash within 
five days after receipt of goods and #2.50 
per month thereafter for eighteen months. 
Title to remain in the Booklovers’ Society 
until full purchase price has been paid. If the 
pooks are not satisfactory I am to notify you 
promptly and hold them subject to your order. 
Also send me Webster’s New Encyclopedia 
Metionary, which 1 am to receive absolutely FREE 
should I retain the set. 


$2.50 each month to $2.00 














Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 


Beautiful, throbbing, full of novelty, humor, 
dhe PASSIONATE HEARTS tenderness, passion, and tragedy are these . 
B ANNA MA MANU stories. sti — e pent, poetic a 
men an Diue-eye Olleens are “‘ instinc 
y C S with beauty,” says the Glasgow Herald. 
1Zmo, 75 cents, postpaid, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 











Don’t Read at Random 


Read This Course: 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EvropPE, by Emil Reich, Hungarian author.......... Stededetn vcenecdes $1.50 
SEEN IN GERMANY, by Ray Stannard Baker 


Cece cc ccc cre cccee sees cceeeceee reese eebeveeneseoeesegeces 2.00 
STUDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE, prepared for the COUTSC.......ssee sees eee eee eeeee eee teeeeees 1.50 
MAN AND THE EartTH, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, Geology, Harvard......sssseeseeeees seeeeeeeees ciated 1.50 
CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE (Monthly—Illustrated) Containing “The F riendshep of Nattons:. 
International Peace or War?”,; “A Reading Journey in Holland”; “Dutch Art and 
MOINES TORN ele ccosddo ee cd becne sh ces thecttouetteer sere ebbeseceveseoas icgeceadels wecdevereves 2.00 
GMa eins wiewinivn Wey sy e'cinievinysia'esilaiou divine s ©6'p5rn Wasiciviey a ews Sui alsnel ede sat nae eneues seuneteaun waar amen aes auaee 8.50 
All four books and the Magazine to one address...........+> Sieh c awk Ce dab ets kalee ier Liguecowend reeves $5.00 


“Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody.” 
Begin in October. Address HOME CIRCLE; Chautauqua, New York 


System Brings Results 
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The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . Itis a serious and 
important work. 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris Hillquit. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position| The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures, and valuable. . 
The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of exten- The Washingjon Evening Star: An intelligent 





TOLSTOY 


The 80th anniversary of Tolstoy's birth, 
just observed, brings prominently before the 
public the incisive and masterly mind of this 
veteran thinker. The following books are 
particularly timely and valuable: 














sive scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement. = ——— 
12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net 


Tolstoy’s Plays: 
Also Annotated List of Works 


This volume, a new translation by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude, contains oer three great plays, together 
with the Russian folk-tale, of which one of them is the 
dramatized version. It also includes a complete anno. 
tated and chronological list of Tolstoy’s works of 
special helpfulness to all readers and students of the 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














Never Before Have Book Lovers Had the Opportunity 


te secure such a remarkable and valuable set of books as THE ACADEMY EDITION OF INTERNATIONAL AUTHOKS, Sent to their homes 
express prepaid, for personal examination and approval, without obligating themselves to buy or without one cent of expense. 





Russia DMITRI THE IMPOSTOR 
By F. W. BAIN 


A-story of Russia during the turmoil caused by Dmitri, the 


This famous set covers the GREAT WRITERS of ENGLAND, AMERICA, 
FRANCE, CANADA, ITALY, RUSSIA, IRELAND, HOLLAND & SCOTLAND. 

The motive in making these selections was to present fifteen of the 
Greatest Historical narratives pertaining to the above countries. 

The contents of these fifteen volumes surpass any effort of modern and 
ancient historical fiction. Each volume is a classic, a masterpiece of com- 
position, and adheres strictly to the historical truth at all times. The set- 
tings of these pen pictures take the same place in the world of literature 
to-day as the great modern paintings. Each having its influence on the 
world of art and literature. The historical force and power of these writers 
place them in association with such writers as Dumas and Ainsworth. 


NEVER AGAIN CAN THESE BOOKS BE SECURED when this Edition is closed 
out. Only a Limited Number at this ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICE 





Read the Titles and Description of the Contents of the Vol- 
umes in this Fascinating Set 


MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN 
By J. C. SNAITH 
From the memoirs of Sir Edward Armstrong, Baronet, edited into modern English by J. C. 
Snaith. No period during the Seventeenth Century had such stirring times; when history 
made such strides. ‘The breathless interest gives a mental intoxication that can only be sup- 
pressed by reading it again and again. 





Canada THE TRESPASSER 
By GILBERT PARKER 
This remarkable story of strong and powerful situations, full of intense interest, action and 
instruction, that a collection of authors would not be complete without it. 


England FIERCEHEART, THE SOLDIER 
By J. C. SNAITH 


No history in narrative form has held the reader with such intense interest as this one. 
The struggle of the Stuarts to wrest the throne of England from the Guelphs has given an 
opportunity to the Historian to place before the world this thrilling Historical Classic. 


Scotland 1% THE DAY OF ADVERSITY 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 








Impostor of England, in which the Jacobite intrigues and uprisings Much has been written on Louis XVI by Saint Simon, Voltaire, 


played an amportant part. 


Dumas and others, yet it has been left to Burton to throw a light on 
this period that has hitherto escaped the notice of theseeminent writers 








Canada THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD ees 


By GILBERT PARKER 
Gilbert Parker lifts the curtain on the stirring drama of the struggle 
of France and England in Canada, during the Seventeenth Century. 
He brings into the limelight of history the picturesque characters of 
men who played their parts in the exciting incidents of those days 


Scotland DENOUNCED 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 


The lovers of Scott will pay homage to Burton in Denounced. The 
absorbing interest, the thrilling incidents, the intense and graphic 


great Russian writer. List of the plays: The Power 
of Darkness, or if a Claw is Caught the Bird is Lost — 
A drama in five acts. The First Distiller.—A comedy 
in sixacts. Fruits of Culture. A comedy in four acts. 
Including also, The Imp and the Crust.—This is a 
Russian folk-tale, of which “‘ The First Distiller” ig 

ne dramatized version. 8vo, photogravure frontis- 
piece, ornamental cover, deckle-edged, gilt top, ribbed 
olive cloth, $1.50. 


Tolstoy on Shakespeare 


A critical essay on Shakespeare in which, with keen 
insight, Tolstoy analyzes the works of the immortal 
bard. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents met, 


Tolstoy’s Essays and Letters 


This work contains twenty-six essays and letters (man 
published for the first time) belonging to the last fi. 
teen years of Tolstoy’s career. Translated by Aylmer 
Maude. 12mo, cloth, 372 pages, $1.00. 


Tolstoy’s What Is Art ? 


A powerful and searching discussion of the principles 
and tests of true art. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by 
Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, 268 pages, 80 cents. 


Tolstoy’s Sevastopol 
and Other MilitaryTales 


A new translation by Louise and Aylmer Maude, 
specially approved by the author. Cloth, $1.50. 

*' No other modern book approaches ‘ Sevastopol’ in the 
completeness and directness with which it unveiis the re- 
alities of war. There are picturesque glimpses in Mr. 


historic description of the times and Court of George I, the struggles 
— | of the pretender, makes this volume a remarkable one anda classic 


America THE IRON GAME 


Kipling’s vulgar stories of fighting. But the strongest 
meat Mr. Kipling can provide is milk for babes beside 
Count Tolstoy’s seemingly casual sketches, which yet 
comprehend with merciless amplitude the whole atmos- 





France THE REDS OF THE MIDI 
By FELIX GRAS 














Translated from the Provencal of Felix Gras, by Catharine A. By HENRY F. KEENAN phere of war.”.--The Morning Leader, London. 
Janvier, The march of The Reds of Midi on Paris precipitated the b — . _ 
French Revolution. Mr. Felix Gras has given such a graphic history of | _ A pen picture of the a of the war between the States, faith- ° 
this event, painted in language that makes it a classic. The simplicity, | ful and fair to both sides, of interest to every American—man, T ] E h dd 
fervor and heroism of the French people throwing off the yoke of | woman and child. rt) stoy s Sar a on 
the hated Bourbons, and planting forever the standard of liberty. ——————_—_—--—____—_ — ad ™ 
- $= America A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN King of Assyria 
England THE BONOMAN By J. A, ALTSHELER : : 
By HALL CAINE -y ie lad in Joeland | _A.¥i¥id colomaal romance dealing with the defeat of Abercrombie AND OTHER STORIES. An allegorical story, a 
oe yey : Sul or, by a ereat — tA pranks ani iae E peer at Ticonderoga, and then shifting the scene to the meeting of Wolfe iegend, anda folk-lore tale. By Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
in : tis fu of imstrnction, weet emotions and pas = and Montcalm onthe Plainof Abraham. The graphic pen picture of lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, 
a sublime pathos running through it. the prison at Quebec, and the historical interests which fill the 





cloth, 04 pages, 4o cents. 
ar EP mS aiailaniai ae —————_ | volume leave nothing more to be desired. a Ais at 


America THE SUN OF SARATOGA 






































— mation at —_ classic simplicity of style, and 
By J. A. ALTSHELER truths are brought home in a most effective way.”-- 
Revolutionary times has had no better historian than J A. Altshe- Holland MP gmp ond 5 Newark News, Newark. N J 
ler The colonial color he has given to The Sun of Saratoga 1s a By MAAR . AA NS 
faithful portrait of those days : A story of Holland. A classic in itself. 
a AVELLL Tol d His Probl 
Italy THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI Irland MASTER ARDICK BUCCANEER olstoy an is KroDiems 
By 8S. LEVETT YEATS + ‘ x 
A splendid historical narrative of Rome and Florence during the . By F. J. COSTELLO Each essay in this volume expresses, 1n one form or 
turbulent times of the Borgias. Savelli the soldier, the courtier, the This historical and — — portrays a other, Tolstoy’s views of life, and the main object ot 
M a of Arms, — a E cepa = “ors Pisco mgt plc ana en pn ga cg He yell ey gal the books notto praise hie glawe hulko explain them, 
3 88 . ners, charac stics 2 § B f é H h i n ey 
eh ates ca So across the Isthmus, and sacking of Panama. L.D. By Aylmer Maude. izmo, cloth, 226 pages, $1.00, 
, - Si aS 10-17-08 
*“*Any one who takes up th's delightful series of essays 
BOOKS THAT SHOULD HAVE A PERMANENT PLACE IN EVERY LIBRARY st Po ol will not wiliingly lay it down again without at least the 








. determination to finish it.’’-- British Friend. 
Guild 


Akron, Ohio 
Please send me on ap- 
proval, for examination, 


How These Beata Books Will Appear Regular Subscription Price $60.00 


printing was done from a new 


race of koma Tye, macrina “leer! Our Spepial Limited Offer 23.00 Tolstoy and His Message 


express charges prepaid, the 
eye. Each volume will contain two complete setof The Academy It gives an intimate view of the personality, character, 
hand-colored photogravure illustra- | What the Coupon Saves You 37.0 Edition of International beliefs, and dramatic events in the life of the dis- 
tions on Japan vellum from original Authors 1n fifteen volumes, con- 2 


drawings by celebrated artists. Pa- | DON’T MISS THIS GREAT BOOK BARGAIN. 
er is of the very best quality of Pure | 4s the number of sets is limited, the edi- 

White Antique finish paper with nat- | tion will be quiekly exhausted, 

ural deckled edges. he books are 

handsomely bound in Red Vellum De | No other edition will ever be 


taming hand colored illustrations, and tinguished Russian writer and Reformer. By Emest 
bound in Red Vellum De Luxe Cloth, Crosby. 16mo, cloth, 93 pages, 50 Cents, 

If satisfactory, I will remit you $1 at once 
and $2 per month for eleven (11) mouths. If 


“Brief and to the point, and will give to many a compre- 
not satisfactory, I will advise you within ten 


hension of the man and his philosophy which they can not 

















—— with titles stamped printed. Mail coupon to-day. days. elsewhere obtain in so small a compass.’’— Ledger, Phila. 
THE ST. HUBERT GUILD OF ART Pap ri TroerninceiOn SeNteptt ator FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. ; 
Workshops, Akron, Ohio MORNiss 6 cc.c.se 008 ae SRC aR, oe ee 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 
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THE 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demon fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present t'me, 
By vrot. Dr. HUGO MaGNus, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo,cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THe Psycuic TREATMENT 
oF Nervous DisorDERS 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and serectios in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. Paut Du Bors, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
tA ., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
“ Les Psychoneurosis.”’ 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
acid gas. By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, 
$1.00 net. 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic — based on original 
investigations, representin:’’ the contest against the over- 

wth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. RosENBacH, M.D. 
mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr, Topsy Conn, Nerve Spec t, Berlin, 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge — the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50, postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func. 
tional nerve dixeases and to set forth the most advan 

and valuable scientific principles for successfull treating 
these troubles. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, MLD., M.R.C.S.i- 
mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE MENTAL FACTORIN MEDICINE 
or The Force of Mind 


Theaction of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific standpoints, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this ae by_ physicians and eo hg yA. Tt. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2.00. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment, By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50, 


THE UNCONSCICUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, h»lped or cured by gymnastic treatment, 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 
with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 
study, d , technique, and medico-lega! asnects of a 
mortem examination. By GUSTAV SCHMIDT, M.D. 
ocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. 
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=” ~ I Must Sell Every One of 
w= These Books in6O Days. Prices 
Will Do If. Millions of Books—Thousands of Titles 














No such aggregation of Book Bargains was ever offered in the world. Read every word 
of this advertisement—get my bargain list—buy quick or you'll miss your life’s chance for a 
library at the price of paper and printing. Binding free, 

The panic forced many book publishers to the wall. Others had to have money to avoid 
failure. Result: I bought tremendous quantities of new standard books and library sets at 
my own price, and am now closing them out quick at 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. 
Books Shipped on Approval subject to examination in your home before 
paying for them, and returnable at my expense if not satisfactory. The following sample 
prices give but a faint idea of the thousands of bargains offered in my big free Bargain List, 
which I will mail you on receipt of coupon or postal card request. 


Ly These bargain pri ill il 
Sample Prices—New Books 32°°.23520i2 Prices will prevai 
—were $1.50. My Price, 38c. List includes “FIGHT- 
Late Copyright Fiction” ‘Xi CHANCE," “HALF A ROGUE,” “FAIR GOD," 
“BRASS BOWL,” ‘“*MAYOR’S WIFE,” “THE YOKE,” ‘** THE SPOILERS," and hundreds 
of others at from 38c, fo 45c. 


Thousands of Miscellaneous Books and Sets 
Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 








International Encyclopedia of Reference, Stevenson’s Works, 10 vols... = - $2000 $ 680 
Half Morocco . ‘ > “i = « $48.00 $9.75 | DeMaupassant’s Works, 17 vols . Ss 51.00 15 80 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Half Morocco. ‘ 3600 975 | Voltaire’s Works, St. Hubert’s Guild, Ed 
Kings of Platform and Pulpit. ° ° s 2.75 -95 43 vols. . e e ° 124 70 470 
Dante’s Inferno, Dore illustrations. a ° 6 00 90 | International Science Library, 16 vols 24.50 7 60 
Dumas’ Works, 7 vols. : F . ’ j 525 178 | Memoirs of Madame DuBarry 425 118 
Hugo’s Works, 7 vols. . ® e * . 5.25 1.78 | Library of Modern Cooking, 5 vols 8 50 295 
Shakespeare, 39 vols. ° ° . ° . 13.50 6.75 | Muhlbach’s Works, 18 vols ‘ 27 00 975 
People’s Popular Atlas * . : . 4.00 1.60 | Corelli’s Works, 5 vols Half Leather 7 50 290 
Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols, ° . e 10.00 3 10 | Hume’s History, 5 vols Half Leather 7 50 290 
Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols. . ° e 24.00 5.75 | History of the World, 2 vols Hulf Leather 8 00 290 
Famous Pictures . ‘ ‘ ° e 12.00 1.50 | Teachers’ Cyclopedia, 4 vols Half Leather 2400 6 50 
Eugene Field’s Poetical Works, 4 vols, . : 6.00 1,30 | Koran of Mohammed, Hali Leather 2.50 56 
Law or Psychic Phenomena — Hudson ° ° 1.50 -95 | Napoleon's Notes on History 470 120 
(A hundred other New Thought Books) Longfellow, complete . . : é A 2.00 85 
Bird Neighbors 2 ° ‘ ° . 200 -98 | Makers of History, 32 vols. Harper & Bros 
The Christy Girl See ee : 3.00 -85 Half Leather Ed. «ts ° 48.00 1440 
Little Women, Reproduction of $5.00 Edition . -59 | Pepy’s Diary, 4 vols. . : 12.00 480 
Dictionary of American Politics . « 2.00 98 | Robinson Crusoe, Art Edition 250 73 


And so on through a list of thousands of books, all described in my illustrated Bargain List of this stock. 








Standard Library Sets in Rich Half Morocco Bindings 


The sets in the following lists are made in rich half morocco bindings, gold stamping and gold tops. Rich 
and rare illustrations. They were designed to sell at high prices to the wealthy and cultured classes who 


want fine private libraries. At my prices any one can afford some of these rich sets. 

Keg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
Dickins, 15 vol. - $15.00 $11.70 | Ehot, 7 vols. 2 $21.00 $ 6.86 | Modern Eloquence, 10 vois $7500 $1950 
Scott, 12 vols. . ° 36.00 11.76 | De Foe, 16 vols, ; 4800 1568 | Library of Ancient and Mod- 
Irving, 10 vols. . . 30.00 9.80 | Reade, 12 vols,  . 3600 1176 ern Literature, 20 vols 68.00 1850 
Thackeray, 15 vols 45.00 14.70 | Bulwer-l.ytton, 15 vols. . 3750 14.25 | Writings of Thomas Jef- 
Balzac, 18 vols. : a Z > ee 12 vols, ° poy 7 pe ferson, 10 vols. 6000 2200 
Ruskin, 15 vols. . ‘ »70 ronte, 6 vols, ° \ \ er te 1. S vols . 
Toto, vol 5°. «9500 3178 | Gunct,8von > > 2600 766 | tere wenn a 09 Om 
Carlyle, 10 vols. . 30.00 9.80 | Macaulay, 5 vols, - 1500 4.90 | “rary o 7 5100: 1580 
Poe, 11 vols. . e 3300 1078 | Gibbon, 5 vols. 8 ° 1500 4,90 say é = t 
Fielding, 12 vols. . . 3600 11.76 | Prescott, 12 vols, . . 36.00 1176 | History of United States, 
Smollett, 12 vols. . . 3600 1176 | Austen, 6 vols. . - 12.00 6.10 6 vols. . 24.00 825 
Hiwthorne, 8 vols, . 24,00 784] Green, 4 vols. ; 8.00 3.80 | Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
Dumas, 10 vole ° ° 30.00 9.8) | Josephus, 3 vols. . e 6.00 285 4 vols. 8 00 340 
Hugo, 8 vols. . e 24..0 784 | Rawlinson, 3 vols, 6.00 285 | Goethe, 10 vols, Half Calf 3500 1175 








Also the works of Roosevelt, Lincoln, H. Clay, Franklin, Hamilton, DeMusset, Lamb, Mer- 
rimee, Pardoe, Rousseau, Richardson, Whitman, Warner Library, Oriental Tales, Irish Liter. 
ature, Sue, McCarthy, Emerson, Motley, Plutarch, Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, Kipling, 
Parkman, Taine and many others in rich binding and similar prices. 











° - in the books of Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Will Carlton, C. C. Coffin, 
Big Bargains Paul Laurence Dunbar, E. P. Roe, Ella Wheeler Wilecow and hundreds of others, 









BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Sociology, Polit- 
ical Economy and economics. 

BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Science, Law, 
Mechanics, Domestic Science, Art, Music, Medicine. etc. 

BIG BARGAINS in thousands of tine Library Books, Gift 
Books for young and old, books for boys, books for girls, etc, 

STOCK LIMITED. These bargains are limited to the stock 


I now have. Ido not knowthatI will ever secure such bargains 


David B. Clarkson, 
1116 Bosch Building, Chicago. 
Mail me, without obligation to me, your 
free illustrated Bargain List of your 
bankrupt book bargains. 








again, and cannot undertake to fill orders longer than this stock Name : 
lasts. Get my big, Free illustrated bargain list_ before ordering nares _ 
any of the above books. Sign the coupon or send a postal to-day. Street No, RENRY 
David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, 1116 Bosch Building, Chicago | Tow State 


























“A Rich Library of Thought—A Treasure of Great Value.” 
“This entire volume is a thesaurus of wise utterances. Here is a rich library of thought. 
worth reading, studying, becoming saturated with. The book 
is a treasure of great value."—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 


Including all of the important writings and 
utterances of Thomas Jefferson, arranged under 
subjects, in alphabetical order and thoroughly 
indexed—g,228 extracts. Compiled by J. P. Foley 


“ The cyclopedia is a model of selection and classification, and can be 
heartily commended His noblest thoughts and most convincing arguments 
will be found in this volume.’’— 7he Sun, Baltimore. 


Ten Beautiful Illustrations, Cloth, 8vo, 1,031 pp., $7.50; Sheep, $10; 14 Morocco, $12.50; Morocco, $15. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Special Price - 22,00 f 8 

Several months ago we secured a limited edition of Muhlibach’s Library of Historical Romances which we offered to our 
subscribers at the low price of $22.00—payable in small, easy instalments. The regular price of this edition of the books was $40.00, and 
the big saving of $18.00 which we were able to effect was an inducement which was instantly appreciated, and the books were all sold 
out. The price at which we sold these beautiful volumes represents little more than cost to manufacture. In fact, one manufacturer is 
now offering Muhlbach’s Historical Romances “ without the middleman’s profit”—* direct-from-our-factory-to-your-home ”—at a consider- 
ably higher price than we asked! 

We now have an opportunity of securing another edition of these great books, but in order to offer them at our former low price— 
$22.00—we must buy 2,000 sets. 

OUR OFFER: Despite the advance in material and labor since the former edition was made, we guarantee that this second edition 
will be as sumptuous as the first edition and perfect in all particulars. The terms of payment will be very easy—$1.00 after you have in- 
spected the books, and only $1.00 per month for twenty-one months—a total of only $22.00. The regular subscription price being $40.00, 
you thus save $18.00 on the work and have nearly two years to pay for it. It is only by contracting for the two thousand sets that we 
can effect this saving for you. We pay carriage charges, If the books are not satisfactory, return them to us within five days, at our 


expense, and you will owe us nothing. We do not ask you to send any money now—not until after the books are delivered. But send 
the Acceptance Form at once. 


HESE 18 superb vol- Li ea RA ee y O — HESE 18 superb vol- 


/ 
umes are on extra umes are 734 by 5% 


quality of fine paper, large, inches in size, and the en- 
clear type, beautifully tire library contains over 
bound in red half-leather, 9,000 pages of the choicest 
reading. 











with titles in gilt. 































HESE 18 volumes of historical romances are strong, vivid stories, as well as good history. No set of 
| books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the times they describe. ‘ Frederick the Great 

and His Court” is the most remarkable romance ever issued. “ Henry the Eighth and His Court” and Note the 
‘* Joseph the Second and His Court” are marvels for interest and instruction. “Sans Souci” and “ The Mer- 
chant of Berlin” are unrivaled in the entire domain of historical romance. ll classes are represented in S 2 f 
these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus the human interest always prevails and has avin @ 
given this set of books enduring popularity. Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these 
volumes, and“their lives and actions are described in the most interesting style imaginable. In reading “hese $i8 00 
romances you really feel that you are a part of the time and people you are reading about. . 


TITLES OF THE (8 VOLUMES | WHAT YOU SHOULD DO NOW—*#: «ce "<4 


ceptance Form herewith. 























I re, gosane and the a of Prussia} send no money with it. We will then forward the books, carriage prepaid. You may 
7 N ” “aap a - keep them for five days for inspection. If they are satisfactory send us $1.00—the 
; Shaun: Betnee peer balance ($21) you are to pay in monthly instalments of $1 each. If the books are not 
5 Marie Antoinette and Her Son satisfactory, notify us and hold them subject to our order. 
6 Prince Eugene and His Times But let us have the Acceptance Form at your earliest convenience. 
7 The Daughter of an Empress 
8 Joseph II. and His Court : 
9g Frederick thetGreat and His Court SAVE ACCEPTANCE FORM—Library of Historical Romances 
10 Frederick the Great and His Family 
I Berlin nd ans Souci FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
* scat ype $ ( 8 0G rt] 4460 East 23d Street, New York, 
; by * x rN: —Yor 2 te) 0} Ss) e' “* Librar. istori 
13 The Merchant of Berlin and Marie cg mag Ng ig pat Rely ses ped me lhy eng ages seo 
Theresa and her Fireman that this 1s to be a bran-new, perfect set which, if satisfactory after 5 days’ inspection, I agree 
- ° : t che at the yal D 822.00, payable $1. e eceipt 0 and 
14 Louisa of Prussia and Her Times by signing Ak dar oe olan bee tees ee en ee oan ae 
15 Old Fritz and the New Era attached blank on the set, and that I will hold the work subject to your order if I do not care to keep it. 
16 Andreas Hofer ; 
. . NE cs cic anccinn- sk heed aieeee heads Keawieteinncnds shes bandus teniad peabtiaens ian Oat 
17 Mohammed Ali and His House 
18 Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr D.10-17-08 DUPE ss cvcn'ocen consne dens cuscccvesseesce eeaueess swans ace eweane 
TR cs cses cerpeeeees City ccc cove coccce ccumesae StBt@ceccewce coceee coce cove cece cocce ° 
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Mind, Religion, 
and Health 


By Dr. ROBERT MacDONALD 


Minister of the Washington Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Including a Practical Exposition of 
the Emmanuel Movement, Showing How 
Its Principles Can Be Applied in 
Promoting Health, Curing Disease, 
and in Enriching Our Daily Life, 





The author’s training at Harvard, from 
which he has received three degrees, and 
where he was University Preacher, 1898-1900, 
has well equipped him to speak authorita- 
tively on philosophical and psychical ques- 
tions, and makes this book a valuable 
contribution to all who would have a 
practical knowledge of the psychological 
principals underlying Mental and Religious 
Therapeutics. 
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A 
Common- 
Sense View of 


THE 
MIND CURE 


By LAURA M. WESTALL 


MBS: WESTALL would explain and 

justify a good deal of the success of 
the mind cure as applied to a great many 
illnesses. The book does not endeavor 
to show that the mind can cure actual 
organic diseases, but rather, that the com- 
mon functional disorders can be cured or 
driven away by the use of will power. The 
book is specific, and is in no way to be 
regarded as a contribution to Christian 
Science, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
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Manuscripts for the 


Contains directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, 
correcting proofs, and notes on sub- 
mitting manuscripts for publication. 

The New York Evening Mail: “Is at 


once the most exhaustive and the most 
succinct of the many books at the service 


of the young author.” 


12mo, cloth, 148 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 
By Mail, 83 cents. 
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A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


It treats the hundred and one 
questions that arise in daily speech 
and correspondence which are not 
touched on by the dictionary. 

The New York Times: 
and plan of the volume, which is of handy 


size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 
one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 


“The scope 


12m0, cloth, 240 pp: 
ce, 75 cents, net. 
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2 Adam Bede Eliot 
2 Age of Fable Bullfinch 
3 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
4 Arabian Nights 
5 Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
6 Bacon’s Essays : 
7 Barnaby Rudge Dickens 
8 Beulah Augusta J. Evans 
9 Bondman Hall Caine 
10 Bracebridge Hall Irving 
11 Bride of Lammermoor Scott 
12 California and Oregon Trail 
Francis Parkman 
1g Child’s History of Englend 
Dickens 
14 Conduct of Life Emerson 
15 Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater DeQuincey 
16 Conquest of Peru Prescott 
17 CountofMonteCristo Dumas 


18 Cranford Mrs. Gaskell 
19 Daniel Deronda Eliot 
20 Data of Ethics Spencer 


2s David Copperfield Dickens 
22 Descent of Man Darwin 
23 Dombey and Son Dickens 
24 Education Spencer 
2s Egyptian Princess © Ebers 
26 Elsie Venner Holmes 
27 Emerson’s Essays 

28 English Traits © Emerson 
29 Pair Maid of Perth Scott 
30 Familiar Quotations 

3 Felix Holt liot 
32 FirstViolin JessieFothergill 
33 Great Expectations Dickens 
34 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
35 Hypatia Kingsley 
36 Hunchback of Notre Dame 


Hugo 
37 In His Steps C. M. Sheldon 
38 Ivanhoe Scott 
39 Jane Eyre Bronte 
4o John Halifax Mulock 
41 Kenilworth Scott 


42 Koran of Mohammed 
43 Lamplighter Cummins 
44 Last DaysofPompeii Bulwer 
45 Last of the Mohicans Cooper 
46 Les Miserables Huge 
47 Longtellow’s Poetical Wo: 


48 os .8 egg 
acaulay & Spec’ 
Hd Marble - ade Hawthorne 
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world has known. 


Each and every one of the volumes is a 


They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers the 


If you have not in your library the books 
here represented, this is your opportunity to secure four or more 
of them at only 70 cents each, and we pay the express. 


These books areas attractive as books can be made; paper, 


type, and printing are the best, the binding is genuine half-leather— 
the richest of all bindings, full gold back stamping, gold tops with 
head bands, marbled sides—a genuine deluxe book in every respect. 


You can select from the list of 90 titles of standard works printed in this 


order for less than four (4) volumes. 

These beautiful volumes at 70c., are a big 
ey ce for each book is a standard work of 
the highest character and interest—and in sets 
sell for $2.00 a volume. 

The volumes are of uniform size and are 
bound in_three different colors of genuine 
leather—Red, Blue and Green and are cer- 
tainly the most attractive standard volumes 
published at the present time. 

This being a special odd volume lot sale, 
we have of some of the volumes only a few, 
while of others we have forty(4o) or fifty (50). 
Select the books you desire, send usa list of 
the numbers of the books with your remittance 
at the rate of 7oc. for each volume and we will 
ship the books, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, atonce. If after examination you do not 
care to keep the books you can return them at 
once at our expense and we will immediately 
refund your money. 

This is the best opportunity to place in 
your home some of the most interesting and 
valuable standard volumes ever published 
and ata price far below what the books are 
worth, Asour stock is limited we will fill 
orders as received. 

These are absolutely New Goods and in 
complete sets the Lowest Price is $2.00 per 
Volume, 
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HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 


Valuable Books Covering the 





Entire Subject 








HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 
By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
Formerly Instructor in Elocution and Public Speak- 
ing in Yale Divinity School, 
A MOST SUGGESTIVE AND PRACTICAL SELF- 
INSTRUCTOR 

Hon. JosEpH H. CuHoatr, New York, says: 
“Many useful suggestions in it.” 

Hon. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: “ It is admirable 
and practical instruction in the technic of speaking, 
and I congratu)ate you upon your thorough work.” 

Joun W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speak- 
ing, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: ‘The 
work has been very carefully and well compiled 
from a large number of our best works on the sub- 
ject of elocution. It contains many admirable 
suggestions for those who are interested in becom- 
ing better speakers, As a general text for use in 
teaching public speaking, it may be used with 
great success.” 


“A COURSE OF STUDY” Booklet— | 











A DESK BOOK OF ERRORS IN 
ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 
“This book should be on the table of every 


one who wishes to speak pure English.”— 7he 
Item, Philadelphia. 

“It is a book that should be on every writer’s 
desk. If studied in season and out of season it 
will correct numerous inelegances and vulgarities 
of speech.”’— 7%e Union, Springfield, Mass. 

“The book is admirab)y arranged to facilitate 
search for a decision on a moot point or a double 
usage, and is invaluable for the writer who lacks 
the leisure for extended and thoughtful research.” 
— The Star, Washington, D. C. 


12mo, Cloth, 242 pages. 75 cents net; by mail 83 cants 








CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH 








{20 LESSONS—FREE WITH EACH BOOK 
Cloth, 543 pages. $1.25 net; by mail $1.40 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
“The whole bcok is nove) in its treatment, there being no other 
book published in which the mechanism of speech is dealt with in a 
similar manner.”— Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


Larg212mo. filustrated by diagrams, etc. 130 pages. 
y mail $1.10 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOGUTION 


By ALFRED AYRES 

“It is worth more than a)l the ponderous philosophies on the 
subject.”"— The Lutheran Observer 

“It is a case where brevity is the soul of value."— Zhe Rochester 
Herald. 

“ His suggestions are simple and sensible ’— 7%e Congregationaltst, 

“An unpretentious but rea))y meritorious volume."—Dyramatic 
Review. 


12mp, Cloth, Deckle Edges. Frontispiece. 75 cents postpaid 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD 





$1.00 net ; 








“We advise every public speaker to read at least the opening 
chapter of this book, the rest will follow.”— Zhe Literary World, 
Boston. 

“I shall recommend it to our three schools of elocution. It is 
capital, familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.”—/oseph T- 
Duryea, D.D 

“It is replete with practical sense and sound suggestions, and I 
should hike to have it talked into the students by the author.”— 
Prof. J. 77. Gilmore, Rochester University. 


VAmo, Cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents postpaid 


SEED THOUGHTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


By ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 





“ Throughout there is a pleasing variety of wit, humor, historica) 
facts, anecdotes, and wise sayings.”—Mew Vork Press. 


“Those who desire to enforce or beautify an address or a sermon 
will find a rare fund of material in this book.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 
“Few men are better qualified than Dr. Pierson to prepare such 
a book.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 
12mo, Cloth, 361 pages. $1.50 postpaid 
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SPEECH 
By JAMES ©, FERNALD, L.H.0. 

‘“‘I¢ is the most valuable treatise of its kind in existence. It is 
a delight to use the work as a book of reference.”—NVew York Com- 
mercial. 

“ Not only convenient but necessary.”—7%e Lvening Post, New 
f pe work is likely to prove of great value to all writers.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.60 net; $1.64 postpaid 





ENGLISH SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, AND 


By JAMES C, FERNALD, 1.1.0. 

“ This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspicuity, propri- 
ety, and precision of expression than any other text-book of higher 
English yet produced.”—Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 

“Tt is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt in its field."—TVhe 
Brooklyn Citizen. 3 

“ Superior to any other treatise on the same theme, and must be 
regarded as indispensable to the ready-reference )ibraries of educa- 
tors and writers."—Worthern Christian Advocate. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net; $1.64 postpaid 





“ By long odds the best book of guotations.”"—NEW YORK HERALD. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


By J. K. HOYT 


Over 30,000 choice quotations classified under a wide diversity of 
subjects, with 86,000 lines of concordance; also a complete appen- 
dix, with proverbs from the foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc. 

8vo, 1,205 pp. Prices: Buckram $6.00, carriage prepaid; Law Sheep $8.00; 
Half Morocco $10,00; Full Morocco $12.00 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


By EDWARD P. THWING, M.D., Ph.D. 


A comprehensive study of the fundamenta) constitments of effec- 
tive, graceful speaking. i2mo. Illustrated. Paper, 25 cents. 

‘Compact and inexpensive, but it omits nothing essential.”— Zhe 
Independent, New York. 
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Leave Your Wife a Regular Income 
Through the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


i. Prudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance Policy of 
most practical value to the woman. It is 








the policy your wife would like, because it 
gives her a sure monthly income such as 
she is accustomed to. 


This is the Safest Way 


to leave your life insur- 
ance. The monthly 
income cannot be en- 
cumbered or depreciated. 





Cost of insuring an Income of $10 
per month for 20 years. 





The principal cannot OF INSURED PER YEAR 
be lost. All worry about DD ~~ - $4) 
safe investment is A . 33.47 
eliminated. 35 - - 38.76 
40 - - 45.76 


THE COST IS LOW 0. e8ll | 


Other monthly sums up to $500 





Write for Rates at Your Age and In proportion. 

The income is paid for not less 
Learn How You can Provide an than 20 years. 
Absolute Guaranteed Income for The income can be made payable 


for life of beneficiary at shghtly 


Your Family. Address Dept. R. higher cost. 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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THE BALKAN CRISIS 


URKEY in her sudden embarrassment—in the midst of re- 
T joicing over her new constitution stript in a single week of 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Crete—wins the generous 
sympathy of the American press. Officially, as the State Depart- 
ment has pointed out, the United States is not concerned with the 
situation which is keeping all the 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 





nothing, in a material sense, except the tribute from Eastern 
Kumelia—does not make them less ominous. “The spectacle of 
Young Turkey crumbling apart where old, decadent Turkey 
managed to struggle on and hold together, may contribute a stri- 
king chapter to the ironies of history,” comments the New York 
Post. In previous crises in the Balkans since the framing of the 
Treaty of Berlin trouble has been averted by the united action of 
the Powers which signed that 





Foreign Offices of Europe on 
tenter-hooks. Nevertheless, our 
papers have been following every 
varying phase of that situation 
with an interest which has even 
overshadowed our own political 
struggle which is drawing so near 
to its climax. It is generally con- 
ceded that whatever the outcome 
for Europe—and as the Wash- 
ington Post remarks, the situa- 
tion fairly bristles with possibil- 
ities of conflict—the Turks de- 
serve our tribute of praise for 
their patience and self-restraint 
under conditions of great provo- 
cation. “Despite the fair and 
plausible words of Bulgaria and 
Austria-Hungary it must be con- 
ceded that Turkey stands better 
than those Powers in the light 
of truth and justice,” remarks 
the New York T77ribune,; and 
the Chicago Post, while sympa- 
thizing with the Bulgars’ cra- 
ving for independence, regrets 
that their need must be made 
the instrument for hampering 
the development of the “new 
idea” in Turkey. The Young 
Turks know, asserts the New 
York Sum, that there is a vast 








treaty. But now, as the press 
point out, the situation is com- 
plicated by the attitude of one of 
these signatories, since Austria 
refuses to permit any review of 
her action in annexing Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The Concert 
of Europe appears to be mori- 
bund, if not dead, remarks the 


Boston 7ranscripft, which goes 
on to say: 


“Apparently there is no Power 
inclined to go far in support of 
Turkey’s interests, while several 
deprecate the continued ‘agita- 
tion’ by the Balkan nations for 
more paring down of the Otto- 
man Empire. It does not follow, 
however, grave as the situation 
is, that the Turk is to be driven 
out of Europe this time. Inter- 
national jealousies have con- 
served the sultanate in Europe 
far more that Turkish prowess, 
respectable as that prowess is, 
and we may be reasonably certain 
that Russia has simply remanded 
to a more favorable juncture 
‘the march on Constantinople,’ 
and that should she start upon it 
she would be antagonized by the 
Dreibund and by Great Britain 
as well.” 


Altho Turkey indicates a will- 








conspiracy at half a dozen cap- 
itals to destroy the new re- 
formed Government and to 
reduce the Empire to anar- 
chy. It was a war, it will be remembered, that robbed Turkey 
of its constitutional government thirty years ago. 

The fact that these dramatic political changes among the Balkan 
States are nominal rather than real—Turkey so far having lost 


CZAR FERDINAND AND HIS CONSORT. 


On October 5th Bulgaria proclaimed its independence of Turkey, 
and Prince Ferdinand assumed his new title, Czar of Bulgaria. 


ingness to restrict her activities 
to the making of formal protests 
until the Powers have time to de- 
cide on their course, and altho the 
first warlike clamor of the Servians against Austria seems to have 
been temporarily checked by wiser counsels, the situation remains 
one of grave menace in the eyes of most observers. Berlin, accord- 


ing to London dispatches,"anticipates war, and American papers 
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urge the Powers to act quickly if they would prevent such an out- 
come. While Germany’s attitude is regarded with suspicion, Aus- 
tria’s is 


frankly con- 





demned. Says the New 
York Evening Sun: 

“ For years Austria pre- 
vented the Powers from 
restoring order in Mace- 
donia. The Young Turks 
succeeded. Then the 
statesmen at Vienna pro- 
ceeded to use their tool, 
Bulgaria, to insult Tur- 
key, obviously with the 
intention of driving the 
country into war which 
might result in the fall 
of the new régime. On 
the other hand, should 
the Government show no 
resentment, an admirable 
opportunity would be af- 
forded to the reaction- 
aries. 

“The Austrian attitude 
is impertinence _ itself. 
Having violated the 
Treaty of Berlin, Franz 
Josef’s Ministers say 
that it would be a slight 
to him to question his 
annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Besides, it 
was ‘in the interest of 
civilization.’ Asif civi- 
lization did not cover a 
multitude of sins! 

“One result is certain. The acquiescence of Germany in her 
neighbor’s breach of faith will strengthen the existing good feeling 
between Russia and Great Britain, and these two nations must use 
their influence to protect the new Government of Turkey from the 
destruction that threatens it. In this they will have the aid of 
France.” 














KING PETER OF SERVIA, 


Whose reign has fallen on troublous times. 


“It is in Vienna, as it has been from the beginning, that war 
threatens,” says 7he Horld. The Tribune sums up the situation 


in the following comprehensive paragraphs : 
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THE DISMEMBERMENT OF TURKEY. 
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“There is also much talk of a congress of the Powers, at Paris 
London, or Rome, for the settlement of the trouble. There was a 
congress thirty years ago at Berlin which created the Situation the 
disturbance of which has caused the present crisis. Why not re. 
convene that congress, or constitute its logical successor, to deal 
with the alleged infractions of the treaty which was then made ? 
That appears on the face of it to be a reasonable and practicable 
demand, but there are some obstacles in the way of it. Such a 
congress can be called with any prospect of success only by com- 
mon consent and with common agreement upon the issues which 
are to form its agenda. But such consent and agreement seem at 
present out of the question. 

“ Austria-Hungary will not enter such a congress unless her title 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina is recognized in advance and all ques- 
tion of her right to seize those provinces is excluded from consid. 
eration. That is, she will not enter a congress unless the other 
Powers agree to ignore the very thing to discuss which the con- 
gress is chiefly desired. 

“Russia will not agree to a congress unless it is empowered to 
consider a general revision of the whole Treaty of Berlin, including 


























EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF. 


With Archduke Franz Ferdinand (heir to the Austro-Hungarian 
throne) studying Field Marshal Hiigel’s plan of campaign. 


the clause which bars the Dardanelles to the passage of Russian 
war-ships. 

“Great Britain will not agree to a congress unless it is expressly 
stipulated that it shall not generally revise the Treaty of Berlin, 
but shall confine itself to the particular issues which have just been 
raised.” 

But as yet, says the Springfield Republican, conditions do not 
appear more threatening than they did in 1885, when Bulgaria, in 
defiance of the Berlin Treaty, took forcible possession of Eastern 
Rumelia, and brought on a war with Servia in consequence. At 
that time Servia was defeated and the Treaty of Berlin amended 
without embroiling Europe. 

If there should be war in Europe, in which two or more of the 
great Powers were compelled to take part, what would be the effect 
upon the United States? asks 7he Wall Street Journal. It 
answers its own question thus : 


“The first effect would be to lead many investors in American 
securities to sell them, not because of lack of confidence in the 
United States, but because of the necessity of floating the war 
securities. This selling of foreign holdings of American securities 


























POSSIBLE BOREDOM IN AFRICA. 
How tame it will appear after the fierce letter-writing struggle of to-day ! 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


SLORT ON 
would have an unfavorable effect upon our stock market. This 
would probably be the immediate effect. Then would come the 
stimulus which war always gives to speculation. The United 
States would undoubtedly benefit by the misfortune of Europe. 
The prices for our crop products would advance. There would be 
a great demand for our manufactured products. Our commerce 
would be expanded by the fact that other nations were too busy 
fighting to give needed attention to the expansion of their own 
trade. 

“After this there would be a third effect which would be the 
world exhaustion as a result of the fearful waste caused by war. 
This exhaustion would be felt for the most part in the countries 
immediately concerned, but it would be also reflected in the United 
States, for in one way or another the world has to pay the penalty 
for the disobedience to law and the penalty for waste.” 


ATTAINTING THE PRESIDENT OF 
KEROSENE 


= HOSE who five in White Houses shouldn’t throw mud,” 
incisively remarks an anonymous correspondent of the New 
York Sun, evidently after reading Judge Parker’s speech in Balti- 
more, in which a large handful of this material was sent back in 
the direction of the Executive Mansion. Judge Parker was for- 
merly Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals in New York State, 
was the Democratic candidate for the Presidency four years ago, 
and is thought likely to be made a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court if Mr. Bryan is elected, so that 7he Sun believes 
his charges “can not be safely ignored by the chief participants in 
the alleged transaction.” These allegations “show beyond any 
doubt that Mr. Roosevelt has been less than candid in his efforts 
to infuse kerosene into the present campaign,” believes the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) ; and the New York Evening Post 
{Ind.) observes that “in view of the pious horror with which Mr. 
Roosevelt has exploited the connection of Governor Haskell and 
others with the Standard Oil Company, it is in order for him to 
clear up his own connection witi it.” 
After speaking of Mr. Harriman’s contribution to the Roosevelt 
campaign fund in 1904, and President Roosevelt’s recent scathing 
denunciation of Haskell, Judge Parker went on to say: 


“When Roosevelt so sweepingly condemned Haskell for his al- 
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GET UP. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


CONTINENTS. 


leged connection with the Standard Oil Company, he perhaps for- 
got that in 1904 his, Roosevelt’s, committee received $100,000 from 
the Standard Oil Company for the campaign fund, and used it. 
And when Treasurer George B. Cortelyou, of the National Com: 
mittee, in that year went to the Standard Oil Company by appoint- 
ment to ask for money for the campaign fund, he was not satisfied 
with $100,000, but wanted more. 

“It may be true that Roosevelt wrote to Cortelyou telling him 
to send that $100,000 back to the Standard Oil Company, but it is 
equally true that Cortelyou did not send it back but used it. And 
it is also true that he was never punished by Roosevelt for not 
sending the money back. On the contrary, he was rewarded by 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
—Gillam in the New York Gioée. 


being made Postmaster-General of the United States and afterward 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 


This gives the New York Suz (Ind.) another chance to uncork 
the vials of its wrath against the President, altho we are not sure 
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A BIG JOB. 
A cartoon, by De Mar, circulated in the Democratic Text-Book. 


FROM THE DEMOCRATIC 


that there ever was acork. This is the way it treats the President, 
who says 7he Sun is the only comic paper he reads: 


“Who but Theodore Roosevelt would have sent for ‘My dear 
Harriman’ to raise money on the eve of an election, coupling with 
the invitation the stimulating assurance that ‘a few weeks hence, 
before I write my message, I shall get you to come down to dis- 
cuss certain government matters not connected with the campaign’? 
A Tammany grafter taking his toll of suffering and shame could 
not have been more direct. 

“Who but Theodore Roosevelt would have directed two years 
later an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the Union Pacific Railway system, upon the receipt of information 
conveyed by Mr. James Schoolcraft Sherman that Mr. Harriman 
declined to be mulcted further for campaign contributions ? 

“Who but Theodore Roosevelt could have detached from his 
Cabinet the Secretary who was officially most intimately connected 
with commerce and industry, and therefore with great corpeta- 
tions, and make him the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee ? 

“Who but Theodore Roosevelt would have sought, through his 
persona) selection of such chairman, a contribution of $100,000 
from the Standard Oi] Company to help reelect himself ? 

“Who but Theodore Roosevelt would for his own protection 
have written simultaneously a letter which directed Mr. Cortelyou 
to return the Standard Oil contribution and then tacitly permit its 
retention and actual use in the campaign ? 

“Who but Theodore Roosevelt, with the money of Mr, Harriman, 
the Standard-Oi] Company, and the insurance companies actively 
in use for his reelection, could write a letter to his rival candidate 
for Presidential honors so full of assumed indignation and right- 
eous horror at a truthful accusation that his countrymen gladly 
accepted the false answer for the true charge and triumphantly 
carries the recipient and chief beneficiary of the corporation con- 
tributions to a great personal triumph as the very exemplar of 
moral probity and superior righteousness ? 

“Who but Theodore Roosevelt could so stea) ‘the livery of the 
court of heaven’ by clothing that which closely bordered on exec- 
utive blackmail in a cloudy veil of smug hypocrisy ? 

“Notwithstanding Mr. Roosevelt's special qualifications as a 
campaign collector we venture the prediction that the contributions 
which will follow his intervention will not fall as thickly as do the 
autumn leaves. 

“At least the thinking portion of the American people know Mr. 
Roosevelt better than they did four years ago.” 


In turning to the other side of the argument, we can begin with 
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‘““SHALL THE PEOPLE RULE ?” 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 











THE ENTHRONED HOG. 
A campaign poster issued by the Democratic National Committee, 


ARSENAL. 


The Sun’s own evening edition, which declared on the evening 
before the above editorial appeared that “Mr. Parker can not be 
taken more seriously as an amateur campaigner than as a Candi- 
date,” and “his roarings can provoke only amusement or mild irri- 
tation at the present time among intelligent men.” The Baltimore 
News (Ind.) argues thus that Judge Parker’s charge fails when we 
come to the practical application of it: 


“The transaction may be exactly as Judge Parker says it was, 
but in the face of the activity of the Roosevelt Administration 
against the Standard Oil, whatever else’ is proved, it is not shown 
that the company received any consideration on account of its 
liberality. Let us say once more that we are not defending the 
President from any of these accusations. We are discussing what 
effect the revelations should have upon Mr. Taft’s political for- 
tunes. Everybody knows that corporations heretofore have con- 
tributed liberally to the campaign funds of both political parties. 
There has never been any doubt that the Standard Oil Company 
put its money in politics where it would do the most good. No 
one wi)) deny that political corruption had reached a state that 
was most deplorable. But now the question arises as to who was 
mainly responsible for arousing a public sentiment that insisted 
upon a change. Who stirred the public conscience until it was 
thoroughly awake to the enormity of the evil? Who preached the 
doctrine of decency in public life until there was developed a semi- 
hysterical revolt against corporation activity in politics and elec: 
tion debauchery ? 

“Even those who do not approve of many things the President 
does must admit that he more than any other one man or all other 
men put together is to be credited with this moral revolution, 
Now, what Judge Parker asks us to do is that we sha) vote against 
Mr. Taft because the Standard Oil Company contributed money 
to the Roosevelt campaign fund. In the light of what followed 
the contribution the appeal, we believe, will fall on deaf ears. 
And this notwithstanding the President, by his attack on Haskell, 
has made it appear that he thinks connection of a public official in 
any way and at any time with the octopus is cause for annihilation.” 


The New York Globe (Rep.) sees no harm in Jarge campaign 
contributions. There are large legitimate expenses to be met, and 


if orators can give their speeches why should not rich men give 
their dollars? Moreover: 


“The public is interested in preventing campaign contributions 
from taking the form of bribery, but no further. Even tho it be 


admitted incidental bribery is (unjavoidable and that the cheerful 
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iver sometimes does in effect buy governmental favor, it is most 


doubtful whether we should stop this if the only way to stop it is 
to prohibit all contributions. What we would gain would likely 
be overbalanced by what we would lose. Evil days will fall on 
this country if the rich men, and thus necessarily men of power, 
are forbidden to use-their power in behalf of causes approved by 
their judgments and their consciences. But in most instances 
campaign contributions imply no bribery....... 

“Every practicable law should be passed to prevent bribery and 
to punish heavily every expenditure that is not legitimate, but 
further than this we may not safely go. To be most severely rep- 
robated is the present effort to stigmatize all campaign contribu- 
tions and to create a terrorism which will dry up benefaction or 
compel the benefactor to sneak in by back door with his gift. It 
is to be hoped that in the next Presidential year we shall not again 
have a canting exploitation of a stilted, affected, and spurious 


morality.” 





PARTIES AND PANICS 


R. TAFT warns the voters that Mr. Bryan’s election would 
mean “a recurrence of the disastrous business conditions 

of the Jast Democratic Administration,” while Mr. Bryan assures 
us with equal emphasis that the Democratic party is “absolutely 
necessary” to restore the prosperity which collapsed last year 
under a Republican régime. The charge that the Democrats were 
responsible for the panic of 1893 did yeoman service in the politi- 
cal campaigns of '1896, 1900, and 1904, but its effectiveness has 
been sadly diminished by the financial happenings of last October, 
when the country’s business was crippled by a sudden panic in 
spite of the fact that the Republicans had a President in the White 
House anda majority in both houses of Congress. “We agree 
with Mr. Bryan that for the Republicans to predict that his elec- 
tion will bring on panic and hard times is the height of impudence,” 
says the New York Evening Post (Ind.). “To hold the Republi- 
can party responsible for the panic of 1907 is unfair,” remarks the 
Providence Journal (\nd.), “except so far as Congress failed to 
provide in season a currency reform such as has since been under- 
taken.” These two independent papers give a fair index to the 
attitude of the Democratic and Republican press in the discussion, 
both sides apparently seeing greater possibilities in defense than 
in attack. Or perhaps there has been an access of editorial cau- 


tion since a Republican editor fell tooth and nail upon a sentence 
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MORAL—DON’T MONKEY WITH THE BUZZ-SAW. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
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in one of Mr. Bryan’s speeches, and learned too late that it was a 
quotation from the Republican platform. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, according to 
figures compiled by the British Board of Trade, such countries as 
Belgium, South Africa, Egypt, France, Germany, and Japan have 
suffered a marked shrinkage of both their export and their import 
trade during the first half of 1908. Yet for the conditions in these 
countries neither Mr. Bryan nor President Roosevelt can be held 
responsible. 

The attempt to couple the idea of panics with the Democratic 
party is a piece of “campaign buncombe,” says the Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.), which questions whether these periodic financial 
flurries are to be charged up to the influence of political parties, 
and it goes on to say: “And no less an authority upon commerce 
and finance than E. H. Harriman, probably the leading railroad 
financier in the United States, said unhesitatingly in an interview 
a few days ago, that, in his opinion, business conditions would 
not be affected, no matter what the result of the national election.” 

On the subject of such accusations 7ke Wall Street Journal 
(Fin.) adds similarly : 

“The fact is that the Democratic party was not responsible for 
the panic of 1893, nor is the Republican party responsible for the 
panic of 1907. Governmental policies played a part in both panics, 
and had the effect in some measure of accelerating the progress of 
the panic. Silver inflation and ‘proposed tariff changes were fac- 
tors in producing the panic of 1893 just as Government policies 
toward the railroads and the other corporations were a factor in 
the panic of 1907. 

“But both panics would have taken place if there had been no 
Cleveland and no Roosevelt, The fundamental causes were wider 
and deeper than those of governmental policies, and it is not cor- 
rect to hold either party responsible for them. 

“It is a fact, however, as the political history of the country 
shows, that the people by their votes have in preceding business 
depressions held the party in power responsible. This was not 
right, but it was perhaps natural. This is the reason why Mr, 
Bryan is so anxious this year to have the people hold the Republi- 
can party responsible for the panic of 1907.” 


Speaking at Lincoln Mr. Bryan said: 


“The only Republican argument that we hear much of now is 
that Democratic success will disturb business, How can the Re- 
publicans threaten us with a panic when a panic came under the 
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WAITING. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago 77s4une. 
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present President and is stil) upon us? In some respects its the 
most acute panic that we have ever had, and there -was less in 
natural conditions to justify it. 

“That this panic still continues can be proved in many wavs: 
First, by the number of men out of employment; men anxious to 
work who are not able to find work to do. An effort has been 
made among those securing special privileges from the Govern- 
ment to answer this political argument by starting up some of their 
mills in the closing days, but the people can hardly be fooled by 
such transparent tricks.” 


And again at Cedar Rapids, lowa: 
“The Republican party has had its chance and it has failed. 
We are now in the midst of a depression for which natural condi- 


tions furnish no excuse. Artificial conditions are responsible for 
the present business prostration and those artificial conditions 


“The Republican party can not escape from its record, It is 
impotent to protect the public. 

“To have prosperity we must protect the depositors and thus in- 
duce them to take their money out of hiding and restore it to the 
channels of trade. The Republican party does not promise pro- 
tection of deposits. ‘The Democratic party does.” 


The New York Evening AJa7/ (Rep.) reminds the Democrats 
that not only did they offer no opposition to the party in power “in 
the political incidents which were areal but minor cause of the 
panic,” but their cry was ever “(it “em harder.” Jf they had 
“discharged their constitutional rdle of an Opposition,” suggests 
The Afadl, they might be in a position to make an issue of the 
present hard times. Adopting the McKinley slogan of 1896 Mr, 
Bryan proclaims himself “the advance agent of prosperity.” This 
is not the réle, however, in which he appears to the critical cye ot 
(;overnor Hughes, who characterizes Mr. Bryan’s proposed reme- 
dies for our national ills as “impossible panaceas and cure-alls,” 
and warns the voters that “ we want no experiment that might throw 
the American Republic into the hands ofa receiver.” ‘To a gather- 
ing in Baltimore the same trenchant speaker said: “The question 
for depositors in our banks is not whether we shall have a new- 
fangled system of guaranteeing deposits, but whether we shall 


have money to deposit.” And again in St. Paul, Minn. : 


“Tf you examine closely Mr. Bryan‘s remedy for the correction 
of trust evils you will find not only that it is not practicable, but 
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HE MAY GET USED TO BEING DECENT IF THE NURSE HAS HIM IN 
TOW A FEW TERMS MORE. 
— Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 
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that it is chimerical. undemonstrable, and weak under analve: 
_ ee eae . ‘ Sts, 
Mr. Bryan proposes, for one thing, that corporations shall be Rb 
stricted to the manufacture of only 50 per cent, of the demand ¢ 
any particular article. What would become of inventions ona 
this system? It would cripple the patent laws: it woul : 
inventive genius. 1 asked Mr. Bryan some questions a 
some time ago, but he has not seen fit to answer yet, 

“We have in the Democratic candidate a man whose sincerity I 
do not question. But the trouble with him is that )e js alwa: 

: . . fle S 
suggesting something that will not work. That was the trol 
with him twelve years ago. Had he been elected then he would 

. sts. | 
not be a candidate now. He would have gone down in the dis. 
aster of his own fallacies.” 


d restrict 
bout this 


DISFRANCHISEMENT IN GEORGIA 


] AST week by popular vote Georgia amended her State Consti. 
aol tution to provide for the disfranchisement of certain Classes 
ot negroes. According to the Sandersville (Ga.) Progress, “under 
the amendment it is practically certain that from go to 95 per cent. 
of the negro vote wil] be disfranchised, even if all the back taxes 
of the negroes were paid up.” ‘The same paper boasts that “no 
honest white man, however poor, however uneducated, however 
uninfluential, can be disqualified if he is a man of good character.” 
“It may be that before long apologists will arise for Georgia 
who will attempt to make its action appear something other than 
negro disfranchisement pure and simple.” remarks the New York 
Globe. “ut for the time being and during the campaign for the 
adoption ot the law it has been openly treated as a measure for the 
practical elimination of the negro vote.” The Savannah (Ga.) 
News admits that “in the hands of partizan and unscrupulous regis 
trars, under certain political conditions,” this amendment “could 
be made an instrument of injustice and oppression.” It hopes, 
however, “that no such use will ever be made of it.” A Northern 
paper, recalling Georgia's recent drastic reform of its convict lease 
system, notes that “ apparently it is easier to show good-wi)) toward 
criminals than toward negroes,” The Philadelphia Jngyiver, 
however, remarks that “practically, the negro vote was eliminated 
long ago, so that all accomplished by the amendment is to pro- 
vide a stimulus for the negro to get intelligence and property, 
When he achieves these things he will vote and he will be a real 

















HUGHES TO THE LINE, LET THE CHIPS FALL WHERE THEY MAY. 
—From the Minneapolis Journaé, 
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factor in the situation. ” The amendment, explains the New York 
: La hl 
Post, contains a variation of the “ grandfather clause.” Thus: 
, 


“Jt requires the would-be voter to prove that he is either a veteran 
or descended from a veteran, or that he hasa good character and 
understands the duties of citizenship, or that he is educated, or that 
he is aproperty-owner. It is not difficult to imagine how the regis- 
ters, who will administer the law, will construe the last three 
alternatives whenever a negro dares appear before them. ‘Good 
character’ will, if necessary, be interpreted as including abstinence 
from ’possum and banjo. The applicant who claims to know 
the ‘duties of citizenship “ may be asked to quote North Dakota 
statutes on mayhem. And a most terrible financia} depression 
will set in whenever a colored man’s house or store is appraised. 


The Tribune names Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana as the other States 
in which the negro is discriminated against in voting and registra- 


tion tests. 


OHIO GOING DRY 


i es recent prediction of a liquor organ that the saloon is 

“doomed to extinction, except in our larger cities ” (quoted 
in our issue for October 3) seems to be coming true in Ohio, where 
thirty-one counties out of thirty-three have gone dry in recent elec- 
tions, outlawing 886 saloons, with more counties likely to be heard 
from before this issue reaches the reader. In the “wet ” counties 
many of the townships have voted “dry.” “The outlook is now,” 
says the New York Evening Post, “that only a mere handful of 
counties, containing the large cities of the State, will vote fora 
continuance of the sasoons.” 

One effect of this Ohio campaign is to stimulate the newspapers 
to more outspoken declarations on temperance. Thus the Cleve- 
land Leader says: 


“In all this excitement over the liquor question, the practical, 
non-sentimenta) hard-pan side of it should not be overlooked. 
The value of the temperate man in cold dollars and cents has got 
to come into the fu)) discussion of the proposition. 

“General Grant put it there in New York, the other day, when 
the findings of a court-martial were brought to him for approval. 
Capt. Gwynn R. Hancock had been found guilty of such gross 
intemperance that he had been sent to the military hospital with 
delirium tremens. The members of the court-martial had sen- 
fenced the offending officer to lose thirty-five files in his chances 
for promotion. General Grant found this punishment inadequate 
and trivial for so grave an offense. And he reenforced his per- 
sonal views as follows: 

““Under modern conditions there does not exist in the United 
States a large corporation engaged in industry, manufacturing, or 
transportation that would retain in its employ in a position of 
trust and responsibility a man with the personal habits of intem- 
perance such as is proven the accused has had, The standard of 
efficiency in the Army, instead of being lower, should be higher 
than that required by the most perfectly organized corporation, 
and the evil effects upon discipline of an example of chronic alco- 
holism in one selected for command are too great to be tolerated.’ 

“This is putting the conditions altogether too mildly. Long ago 
the big corporations banished the men who drank to excess. Now 
the great majority of them—the leading railroad companies, the 
big mills and factories, the shops where millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods are sold each year—draw the line still closer. The man 
occasionally under the influence of liquor has to go as well. 
Human life is too precious, on the one hand, to be at the disposi- 
tion of a man who may be muddled only sligatly, Business profits 
are too valuable to be hazarded in the slightest degree, in these 
days of keen, incessant, and often merciless competition.” 

At the convention of the Ohio brewers in Cleveland last week 


Mr. T. M. Gilmore, president of the Model License League, told 
the brewers that “the American saloon, as it is generally conducted, 
is hardly in touch with the demands of public sentiment, and soci- 
ety has very properly decided to get rid of part of our trade, We 


ought to assist,” he added, “in getting rid of some of the saloons.” 
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Mr. Gilmore says ina circular-letter to saloon-keepers all over the 
country : 


“Society is moving forward, and the saloon must move forward 
or be outlawed. The edict has gone forth that men must be sober 
if they would be free, and few men will now contend that a man 
possesses an inherent right to overthrow his reason. 

“The edict has gone forth that saloons must obey all laws—that 
they must not sel] to intoxicated men, nor to habitual drunkards, 
nor to minors—that they must not exhibit improper pictures nor 
connect themselves with gambling resorts—in a word, that the 
saloon must not be a nuisance, 

“The press of the country has so declared; the ministers have 
so declared; the law and order leagues have so declared; the 
great conservative element in society has so declared. 

“These forces for good are all-powerful in society, and our trade 
can not afford to oppose them. 

“It would be foolish for us to oppose them, even tho we could 
do so successfully, because the demands they are making are our 
demands, Our trade needs a house-cleaning, and we should aid 
the good work along. The saloon that is run in violation of the 
law or of decency should be put out of business, and the better 
element in the trade should continue to Jead in the reform.” 


CAPITAL AS A PUBLIC ENEMY 


\V TOQDROW WILSON was so prominently mentioned (or 

the Democratic Presidential nomination a few months ago 
that he must have devoted some of his idle moments to formulating 
a “policy,” and some think we have in his recent speech before the 


bankers’ convention in Denver a hint at what his policy would 
have been. “For the first time in the history of America,” he said, 
“there is a general feeling that issue is now joined, or about to be 
joined, between the power of accumulated capital and the privi- 
leges and opportunities of the masses of the people.” And 
further: “The most striking fact about the actual organization of 
modern society is that the most conspicuous, the most readily 


“r 


wielded, and the most formidable power is not the power of gov- 
ernment, but the power of capital.” These sentences are attract- 
ing a good dea) of attention on their own merits, despite the fact 
that their author is not a candidate for any office, The situation 
which President Wilson indicates is acritical one, agrees the Wash- 
ington Herald, while the New York Evening Post accepts as “ in- 
disputable” the assertion that the old dread of tyrannical govern- 
ment has been supplanted by a fear of the oppressive might of 
capital. The contest, as President Wilson sees it, is not so much 
between capita) and labor as “ between capita) in a)) its larger ac- 
cumulations and all other less concentrated, more dispersed, 
smaller economic forces in the land.” There will be need of many 
coo) heads and much excellent yudgment, be predicts, 10 enrb 
this new power without throwing ourselves back intc the gulf of 


governmental domination from which we were the first to find a 
practical way of escape.” To meet this situation he urges a closer 
cooperation between the classes which are tending to fly apart, and 
calls upon every man of influence to act as an intermediary between 


capital and the people at large. ‘That this may be possible, 


“uf , ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
Capital must give over its too great preoccupation with the 
business of making those who control it individually rich, and 


must study to serve the interests of the people asa whole. }t must 
draw near to the people and serve them in some intimate way of 


which they will be conscious. Voluntary cooperation must fore- 
stall the involuntary cooperation which legislators will otherwise 


seek to bring about by the coercion of law.” 
With the rancor and iff-feeling which already exist on both 
sides, thinks the Washington /H/era/d, it will be anything but easy 


{O put this program of reconciliation into effect. Capital does 


now, under present conditions, draw near to the people in intimate 


service, asserts The Journal of Commerce (New York), only to 
find the people suspicious and ungrateful. Thus: 


“When capital draws near to the people as a whole and serves 
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them in an intimate way by supplying them with the means of 
travel and transportation at about one-tenth the cost of horses and 
wagons they are perfectly conscious of it, and their first impulse 
is to celebrate the advent of the railroad with fireworks, the loca] 
brass band, and a silver-tongued orator from the county seat. But 
their second impulse is to believe that transportation ought to be 
cheaper yet, and if the men who paid for the railroad make any- 
thing out of it instead of losing, as has been only too often the 
case, the people are confirmed in their convictions that the legisla- 
ture or Congress ought to see that reductions are effected... .. . 

“Dr. Wilson seems to be under the impression that the present 
denunciations of great capital in great masses are due to something 
capital has done or neglected todo. In such a political and eco- 
nomic organization as ours, capital can make its individual pos- 
sessors rich only by rendering public services, services the public 
is quick to use and pay for. At no previous time has capital 
been so conscious of this and been so regardful, as a part of 
its intelligent selfishness, of the public interests.” 


“We do not think that the Marxian idea of capital, as necessarily 
an exploiting and crushing thing, has got into the heads of many 
people in this country,” remarks the New York Evening Post. 
That is to say, the outcry against great corporations is based on 
political facts rather than on economic theory. To quote further : 


“The true explanation of the transformation of the ancient dread 
of government into a dread of capital is that people have seen 
capital usurping and misusing the functions of government. It is 
the meddling of wealthy men and large corporations with the work 
of legislatures and of Congress, with the nomination and election 
of Representatives and Senators, Governors and Presidents, and 
their alliances with party management, that have made the trouble. 
It is not against riches Jer se that the jealous and angry feeling 
has run, but against men of large fortune, and corporations of 
great power, that have reached out arrogantly to buy legislation or 
to purchase immunity,” 





[October 17, 


SURPRIZING BIRTH-RATE OF JAPANESE. IN HAWAII 
Births among the Japanese in Hawaii during the fiscal year end. 
ing June 30th outnumbered those of all other nationalities in the 
Territory combined, according to statistics issued by the Terri. 
torial Board of Health. From the same source we learn that the 
American births are largely exceeded by births among the Portu. 
guese, Chinese, Hawaiians, and even Porto Ricans there, as the 
following table shows; 


Males. Females, Totals 


PAMIATADAN so 5588s 6:06 bus nineteen yh Ss 1% 
British Pk ee le ie ack iets Shiva Ie ia elie oe 16 14 30 
NGURORD ars vs weirs ere ate stows 209 179 388 
German. .........-+... sees scene 20 17 37 
RAMPAIAND fo tsvncgieccss sacle, toi to atten ie 359 315 674 
RE oo oth ss Sree ae 1,308 1,137 2,445 
MPONEIGMCBE: 5.55.0 ein: ois ais aie ove seine 16ak 260 sor 
Or LO i a area eae! 97 77 174 
TERI TS CREP in eres Penna 4 Aenea rye 43 43 & 
BOTRIB a hie ce ee ace a 24 18 aa 

PORT eT reer et peers 2,478 2,115 4,503 


A bulletin published in Honolulu by the Hawaii Promotion 
Committee comments as follows on the figures : 


“ It is not in the numerical increase of the Japanese that reason 
for concern lies, but in the fact that every one of these thirteen 
hundred odd Japanese boys is, by virtue of birth on American soil, 
an American citizen. Most of them will undoubtedly, as soon as 
they are old enough to have an identifying photograph taken, be 
registered according to Jaw, and thereafter be able at any time to 
prove their citizenship. . . . There are many persons who look 
with apprehension into the future when the thousands of Hawaiian- 
born Orientals here shall have attained their majority.” 


The Japanese constitute a little less than one-half of the popu- 
lation of the islands, but those not born under the American 
régime are not eligible for naturalization. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Crisis No, 43,617 is now current in the Balkans.—New York World. 
THE straw vote has taken the place of the straw hat.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


We shouldn't wonder ‘f it was Governor Haskell that embezzled our office 
umbrella.—Ohio State Journal. 


Mr. RousEVELT, however, ought to reflect that a public office is not a pri- 
vate megaphone.—Chicago News. 


GENTLEMEN will be required to leave their oil-cans at the door during the 
present campaign.-—Charleston Post. 

REALLY wide-awake ticket speculators should make a good thing on seats 
for the band-wagon.—New York World. 


Peruaps the Republican slogan, ‘‘Full time and keep a-goin’,” refers to the 
full time some Republican managers ought to be doing.—The Appeal to Reason. 


BotH powder and kerosene seem to be classed as extra hazardous.—Cleveland 
Leader. 


THERE is danger that the big stick may yet prove a boomerang.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


Hearst is doing what he can to make his political opponents glad that the 
campaign is going to be brief.—Chicago Daily News. 

Tart till 1917, then Roosevelt to 1925, when Theodore, Jr., will be old enough 
to carry on the burden to 1933, when Charlie Taft can come into his own — 
New York Post. 


PROHIBITION cut $4,000,000 off the Government revenues for July and 
August. It seems that thirst is bound to be costly whether cultivated or 
curbed.—New York World. 


CHAIRMAN Mack has conceded Pennsylvania, and Chairman Hitchcock is 
seriously thinking of giving up the idea of carrying Missis- 











sippi.—New York Mail. 


Wui Le Teddy, Jr., sorts wool his father keeps right on try- 
ing to pull it over people’s eyes.—New York World. 


TuRKEY is blaming Austria for all the trouble, which must 
be a great relief to Secretary Loeb.—New York Mail. 


A CLERGYMAN says he always removes his hat when he 
votes. It is more important, tho, to put on one’s thinking- 
cap.—New York Post. 


CausE AND Errect.—I will write no more letters.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. I am sure now of election.—William H. 
Taft.—New York World. 


Tue American father whose daughter marries a foreign 
nobleman has little faith in the promise that the lord will 
provide.—Chicago Post. 


ComMENT on the Bulgarian situation, oddly enough, runs 
along the same lines as the article in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.—New York American. 


As province after province proclaims its decision to refuse 
tribute, Turkey rapidly approaches the condition of the Re- 
publican National Committee.—New York Post. 


DousttEss Ohio politicians are pleased to see the people 
going ahead and voting on the prohibition question without 
asking them to commit themselves.—Chicago News. 





Copyrighted, 1908, by the New York Times Company. 
A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, 


—Mayer in the New York Jémes. 





A LETTER mailed fourteen years ago has just reached its 
destination. Mr. Taft’s managers would feel more confidence 
if the Roosevelt letters took that route.-—New York World. 
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THE SPARK IN THE BALKAN MAGAZINE 


OR the first time in history a railroad strike has brought about 
F a revolution and changed a prince into a czar and a prov- 
ince into a kingdom, That is what has happened in the case of 
Bulgaria. What is known as the Oriental Railway is a line ae 
ning east and west through this quondam Turkish province. This 
line, says the London 7¢mes correspondent, “is unquestionably 


orders that the line should be immediately evacuated and handed 
over to the Oriental Railways Company, whose interests and 
rights have likewise been violated. 

“The reply of the Bulgarian Government, which was handed in 
at the Ottoman Commissariat this morning, states that the transfer 
of the working of the line by the Bulgarian Administration took 
place in consequence of the strike and with the concurrence of the 
representative of the company. The restoration of the working of 
the line to the company is a question which will be arranged bes 
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KING FERDINAND AND HIS STAFF. 


Turkish property, being worked under a concession from the Porte 
which does not expire till January 1, 1958. . . . The Oriental Rail- 
ways Company enjoys Austrian protection, while a large proportion 
of the capital invested in the undertaking is German.” A strike 
of the operatives of this railroad occurred, and Bulgarian troops 
took possession of the line. When the strike ceased, the Bulgarian 
Government’ refused 


tween the Government of the principality and the company. 
In reply a second note was delivered this afternoon, in which 
the Turkish Government insists on its demand for the evacuation 


of the line.” 
The line, we learn from the press, was not evacuated, in spite of 
Turkey’s repeated demand. Meanwhile an untoward incident took 


place in Constanti- 





to surrender the line pena 
to Turkey. The se- es 
quel is related by the : 
Times correspondent. 
The Chargé @’ Affaires 
for Turkey at Sofia de- 
livered to the Foreign 
Minister of Bulgaria a 
note demanding the 
surrender of the rail- 
road. The note is 
summarized thus: 

“It has come to the 
knowledge of the 
Imperial Government 
that altho the strike on 
the Oriental Railways 
Company’s line is con- 
cluded, the Bulgarian 
troops, who had provi- 
sionally occupied the 








nople which roused 
Bulgarian feeling to 
blood heat. The Bul- 
garian Diplomatic 
Agent at the Turkish 
capital, Mr. Gueshoff, 
was omitted from the 
list of guests invited 
to an_ international 
diplomatic banquet. 
This slight was after- 
ward apologized for, 
but it was too late. 
Prince Ferdinand pro- 
claimed the independ- 
ence of Bulgaria as 
a kingdom and was 
solemnly crowned at 
Tirnova. 

Germany’s indiffer- 








railway during the 
strike, have not re- 
ceived orders to hand over the line to the officials of the company. 
As this step, the note proceeds, constitutes an infringement of the 
proprietary rights of the Imperial Government with regard to the 
railway—rights guaranteed by the Berlin Treaty—the Ottoman 
Commissariat, at the command of the Grand Vizier, requests the 
Bulgarian Government to be so good as to give the necessary 


BULGARIAN TROOPS IN FIELD MANEUVERS. 


ence to the spoliation 
of Turkey is regarded 
by the Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) as significant, and it de- 
clares that, after Ferdinand’s proclamation, . 


“Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier of Turkey, immediately sum- 
moned the German Ambassador and in bitter terms reproached 
him for the part which Germany had taken in the present 
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entanglement. But the Ambassador swore upon his honor that 
his Government was not to blame.” 


In the Paris Lzder¢é the opinion of an eminent diplomat is re- 
ported to the effect that Bulgaria has been long preparing to shake 
off the yoke of Turkish suzerainty. This statesman declares: 

“Bulgaria has shown her hand. For the last ten years she has 
been preparing for war. Her army has been increased and her 

















THE STOLEN PROVINCE. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


people have willingly submitted to an increase in the taxes with a 
view to facilitate their release from the Turkish yoke.” 

The Gaulois (Paris) sees in Germany the African in the wood- 
pile anc says that if England gained the first trick by favoring the 
Young-Turk movement, Germany gains the second by forcing the 
new party either to proclaim war or swallow an insult. Germany 
is the instigator of the revolt of Bulgaria, says the Paris Matzn, 
and it encourages the tearing up of the Treaty of Berlin. “The 
balance of power in Europe is now interrupted,” cries the Petit 
Parisien, “and the chances of a war are manifold, unless Europe is 

















AS BAD AS A WAR-SCARE. 
“ What’s the matter? Is it a revolution?” 
“No, it is the wife of Effendi Yousouf coming out without her 
veil for the first time.”’ —Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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sensible enough solemnly to declare that no blood 


shall be shed.” 
The whole of the Balkan States are now in 


a critical POsition 
declares the Journal (Paris), “they are on the brink of a pened. 
pice, and the European Powers are about to give free rein to their 
appetite for dominion.” 

Speaking of the impending war-cloud, the Sofia Correspondent 
of the Paris J/az7n (quoted above) observes that Bulgaria POSsesses 
an army of 150,000 ready for the field. “In case Turkey declares 
war, which seems scarcely probable, the Buigarian army will] 
march immediately on Adrianople, which they will occupy fora 
few days and thence advance to Constantinople.”—77yanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


DESIGN OR ACCIDENT IN FRENCH 
NAVAL DISASTERS ? 


HE French Navy has within the past three years been sub- 
jected to a series of extraordinary accidents. Accidents 
happen in all navies, but the French journals agree that in disas- 
ters to her ships France has suffered much more than either Amer- 
ica, England, or Germany. What is the reason, they ask? Some 
papers think this is the price to be paid for progress, or experience, 
Others simply state that the weapons and ammunition are defec- 
tive. Granted they are defective, another group of the Paris press 
observe there are traitors, anarchists, and antimilitarists among 
the employees of the naval workshops who are adulterating the 
powder and misconstructing the guns. The French Government, 
many of whose ministers encourage antimilitarism, are to blame, 
we are told by still other observers. 

The accident last month on board the French war-ship Latouche- 
Tréville, by which fifteen men were killed and several injured, has 
especially called forth comment, complaint, and expostulation in 
the Paris journals. Vice-Admiral Bienaimé, who is a deputy for 
the Department of the Seine, a specialist, and author of several 
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DIFFERENT NOW. 
Formerly the court underlings swept out the ministers. Now the 
ministers sweep them out. 
—Kalem (Constantinople). 


COMING-OUT PARTIES IN TURKEY, 
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works on naval architecture and artillery, writes to the Paris 
Gautois giving a technical explanation of the explosion. He attrib- 
utes it to the use of a certain powder in gun practise, and advises 
the disuse of such an explosive, which is designated as powder B. 
This powder is dreaded even by the seamen who handle it, and 
the Admiral quotes a letter written by one of the victims, to his 
aunt, three days before the explosion, in which the writer says, “| 
run the risk of death with every discharge of the cannon at which I 
serve.” The Admiral praises the courage with which the gunners 
still face this risk, and somewhat bitterly adds, “it is the duty of 
those who command men like these to keep up their contempt for 
danger against more serious undertakings than mere gun practise 
in time of peace.” The /z¢ransigeant (Paris) discusses the mat- 
ter from a broader standpoint and gives the details of the forty- 
two accidents in the French Navy which have happened since 
January, 1905. ‘The writer concludes as follows: 

“In summing up this list we see that accidents in the Navy have 
caused the death of 200 and the wounding of 200 men. The cam- 
paign in Morocco has not occasioned such severe losses to France. 
The inferiority of material employed in our armaments has been 
demonstrated, and every one knows the cause of catastrophes the 
list of which it is tedious to detail. Parliamentary commissions 
can not remedy the evil. What we ought todo, and 


the work of Internationalists, Dreyfusards, Antimilitarists, and 
others. Thus we read: 


“It is in vain that the official reports speak of powder, cartridges, 
ignition, temperature, etc. We can not accept such puerile ex- 
planations. Whether the employees in the arsenals, attached in 
heart or in fact to the anarchistic Confederation of Labor, adulter- 
ate the explosives, or the criminal hand of the foreigner is to be 
looked for in these successive disasters, the responsibility of the 
Government is equally crushing. It is the Government that has 
let loose the passions of the antimilitarists and has encouraged 
anarchy. . . . It is the Government that has fostered antipatriot- 
ism. The Government, as the protector of antipatriotism and 
treason, is reaping what it has sown. On all sides there is falsifi- 
cation in construction and adulteration of explosives, and this quite 
in the open. And—the dead are falling by hundreds.”— 7vans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ANTIMILITARISM IN JAPAN 


\ E learn from the Avenir du Tonkin, a paper of considerable 

circulation in the French Asiatic possessions, whose edi- 
tor follows the course of events in the Far East with a great deal 
of attention, that the Japanese Army is honeycombed with discon- 





to do at once, is to change the material of our 
armaments, and to supply guns and ammunition 
upon which the country may depend.” 


| 


This opinion is echoed by the /%garvo (Paris), 
which refrains from giving any political significance 
to these disasters, as Admiral Bienaimé had re- 
frained. But the Lzserté (Paris) lays the whole 
blame upon the “incompetence, the carelessness, 
the want of discipline, and inconsistency ” which are 
everywhere apparent in the public service. As this 
writer declares : 

“These reign supreme in our arsenals, our public 
offices, on the quays of our ports, in the barracks of 
our crews, even to the famous Colbert office [the 
French Admiralty], rue Royal, where they have 
established their headquarters.” 

The writer in the Zzderté scoffs at the idea that 
recent accidents spring from the imperfection of 














ordinary naval munitions. He enlarges on his 
initial thesis by saying that in this case other fleets 
would have suffered equally. Only those, however, 
which ‘are at home and are corrupted by the prox- 
imity of the home government are liable to these oft-recurring 
disasters. He continues: 


“Why is it that these accidents occur for the most part in the 
Mediterranean fleet? Such accidents have always been coincident 
with the progress of anarchy in the administration and outbreaks 
of insubordination in the services. Little by little the evil condi- 
tion of things is becoming aggravated; the blows fall more and 
more frequently. The formidable enemies of our navy day by day 
are gaining strength in the bitter and persistent fight which they 
carry on against France. What adds courage and power to their 
efforts is the fact that they have confederates in the Government 
itself ; they base their operations on the character of the public 
policy which is now in the ascendant. This policy must be 
changed if these enemies are to be seized upon and destroyed.” 


This writer insists upon a revival of ancient discipline and es- 
prit de corps in the Navy. Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. Thompson, 
Minister of Marine, are called vpon “to abolish rings and violently 
break with the Socialists.” He concludes: 


“The present Government can not do this without condemning 
itself to resign. Sooner than do that, they will let the whole navy 
be ruined, and ruined it seems likely to become.” 


The Ultramontane So/e7/ (Paris) speaks in much less temperate 
terms of the Government's responsibility for what is branded as 


THE ILL-FATED FRENCH CRUISER “* LATOUCHE-TREVILLE.” 


Anexplosion in the turret marked witha cross killed fifteen men, and there are hints that the 


disaster was not entirely an accident. 


tent, and the nation at large is sick of the crushing load of mili- 
tarism. The rank and file think their services in Manchuria and 
more recently in Korea have earned them furloughs for life. Says 
the editor of the Tonkin paper : 


“It is very significant to notice that in two Japanese regiments 
7 J D> 


at least the men are deserting in squads and at frequent intervals, - 


If well-informed Japanese are to be believed in their reports re- 
garding the soldiers of the Sixty-second Regiment who -recently 
fled from their quarters, it was bad treatment that drove the men to 
this extremity. And if the army is inclined to complain of the 
burden of military service, much more do the people utter energetic 
protests against the new taxes to meet the expenses of the last war. 
Their complaints are every day more emphatic. Crushing taxation, 
dwindling commerce, paralyzed industries, and an exorbitant 
budget form the burden of their lamentation. Such are the charges 
and recriminations which fill the newspapers from day to day.” 


According to the Tokyo Aez6 Gijika, the organ of social reform, 
“artizans are the kings of Japan.” This newspaper observes . 

“In every country the future heroes will be the artizans. The 
spirit of the times demands this. In former times they used to 


talk of great generals, great diplomats. That era is passed. To- 
day it is intelligence that governs the world.” 


The spokesman of the party in Japan which demands that civil 
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and industrial activities be developed and militarism kept in check 
is Mr. Nakano, president of the Chamber of Commerce at Tokyo. 
Complaining of the increased load of taxation which is overwhelm- 
ing the nation, he says that “while the people ought to be re- 
lieved from 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 yen of taxation, what is being 
done ? The sum is being increased and new duties invented.” 

There is the same tone of angry protest and complaint in the 
utterances of the J/zga#o (Tokyo) and the Vz#ou of the same city. 
The hatter compares Japan to the frog of the fable. Japan is so 
inflating herself with militarism that she is doomed to burst, My. 
Ebara Soroku, a well-known Japanese publicist, in a speech be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce, exclaims: 


“An cnormous debt, an alarming budget, new taxes, Dut no sign 
of any serious efforts to increase the resources of the country! 
On the other hand, thousands of workmen are employed in the 
barracks; the same number in the naval shipyards. Each day 
sees the laying down of a new ship-of-war, The consequence is 
we have no schools to take in scholars, and no ports appropriated 
to trade. Of course in time of war we are a first-class Power, but 
in time of peace we are no such thing.” 


Commenting on these expressions of what it terms “the Japa- 
ese antimilitaristic crisis ” the Zour du Monde, a Paris weekly of 


interest and intelligence, remarks : 


“The Empire of the Rising Sun has been anxious to taste of 
glory; Japan now begins to realize how much that fickle and 
capricious goddess costs if she is to be retained as a follower of 
the colors. Perhaps this new experience will teach the subjects of 
the Mikado to show themselves less arrogant, less exasperating, 
and to abstain from preaching rebellion to neighboring peoples 
whose ruin they are meditating under the pretense of accomplish- 
ing their emancipation.”— 7+raxslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, 





GERMANY’S FINANCIAL QUANDARY 


HE finances of the German Empire are in such a bad way 
that Mr, Sydow, the Minister of Finance, has come out in a 
magazine article with an appeal to the patriotism of the people to 
SUpPport him in his scheme of financial reform. It seems that Ger- 
many has been living on borrowed money. Thirty years ago the 


national debt was $18,000, 000-—now it 1s $1,000,000,000. This plan 
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TAXING ELECTRICITY. 


—Simplicissimus (Munich, 
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of borrowing larger and larger sums every year can not go on, he 

declares; Germany is a rich country, and should Pay its debts 

Every one agrees with him thus far, but when he gets down to par- 

ticulars and specifies what should be taxed to raise the money, then 
. . ; ’ 

the objections from those hit by the taxes begin to be heard. 

It is a singular and almost unprecented thing for a Minister of 
Finance to unfold his budget in the press before he communicates 
it to Parliament, The publication of this article in the October 
Deutsche Rundschawu (Berlin) is styled by the Hamburger 
Nachrichten “the Finance Minister’s prolog,” and that such a pro- 
log is needed points to the acute character of the crisis, And 
indeed, Mr. Sydow speaks out very plainly. He admits that the 
national debt has grown from 72,200,000 marks in 1877 to 4,250,- 
000,000 marks in the current year. “This prodigious increase,” 
he remarks, “has been accompanied by a steady advance of na. 
tional prosperity,” and “it is high time that the people make some 
efforts, such as they are quite capable of making, to straighten out 
the balance between income and expenditure.” My, Sydow pro- 
ceeds to give the details of the new duties which he proposes to 
impose on certain luxuries and necessaries of life, including ad- 
vertisements, electricity, andgas. He ends his article by an appeal 
to the German people, in which he says: 


“The rearrangement of the imperia) finances has become a vital 
problem for the German Empire and the states which it comprizes, 


This problem must be solved, and solved at once, for delay will 
only aggravate its complications. I feel sure that this fact will be 


realized by the Reichstag and by the German people at large. It 
is quite inconceivable to me that the advancement, nay, the very 


existence of the German Empire, which has been created and knit 
together with such labor, such idealistic enthusiasm and self-sacri- 


fice, and at the cost of so much bloodshed, will be risked by the 
German people through their unwillingness in days of growing 


prosperity to provide means for its maintenance.” 
Surprize is exprest by the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) at the 


spectacle of a German statesman “unfolding in a periodical the 
measures which he intends to propose to the legislature.” This 
Liberal daily speaks somewhat lightly of Mr, Sydow’s method of 
procedure, but utters no definite opinion on it, and concludes by 
remarking that “instead of considering merely this utterance of the 
Finance Minister and his personal and hazy scheme, we had better 
Wait to learn the settled and concrete proposals of the Imperial 
Parliament.” The Hamburger Nachrichien speaks in much the 
same strain of wonder at Sydow’s use of a periodica) for disclosing 
his measure, but implies that he has thrown down a new apple of 
discord for the three parties of the Reichstag to quarrel over. 
“Can he win the Center to espouse his measure? is the question,” 
declares this journal. 

The Socialist Vorwaerts (Berlin) savagely attacks Mr. Sydow 
for his direct taxation on tobacco, beer, and other articles which 
the poor man uses, while sparing the rich. It talks of the taxes 


proposed by the Finance Minister as implying “a new overburden- 


ing of the poor,” and continues: 


“Meanwhile the purses of the wealthy, who have been the cause 
of this national indebtedness, are spared in every possible way, 
and, with the exception of the duty on champagne and on foreign 
wines, feel.only a light taxation, But there is no duty imposed 
on the property of the Empire, on dividends or on coupons. At 
the close of his article Mr, Sydow makes an appeal to the ‘ideal 
istic enthusiasm,’ to the ‘se)f-sacrifice? of the people, but this ap- 


peal has no meaning excepting for the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. The rich have so plainly shown their patriotic spirit of 
self-sacrifice by the way in which their representatives in the 
Reichstag have voted for nava), military, and colonial appropria- 
tions that no man would venture to ask them to bear the expenses 
of their complaisance.” 

The London Spectazor has always been a great enemy of Ger- 
many’s “selfish policy of protection.” The present “commercial 
decrepitude ” of the Empire is attributed by this paper to persistence 
in this policy.— 7rans(ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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a SCIENCE. AND INVENTION ” 


AVIATION DECLARED A FAILURE 


PESSIMIST has been defined as a man who, when offered 
A the choice of two evils, takes both. Prof, Simon Newcomb 
in his recent article on “The Problem of Aerial) Navigation” (The 
Nineteenth Century, London, September) varies the formula 
somewhat, When offered two perfectly good methods of naviga- 


ting the air, he rejecis 
both. He concludes that 
the disadvantages of both 
dirigible balloons and 


aeroplanes outweigh a)) 





existing and possible ad- 
vantages, and that the 
| solid earth is good enough 

for him, anyhow. We 

have not space for the 
| professor's extended bill 

of particulars, but wi)) 
proceed at once to his 
general statement of the 
} case against aviation. 
First summing up the ad- 
vantages in one para- 
| graph, only to overwhelm 


them in the next, he says: 





Pot us... 3p fair- 
ness see what is to be 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, placed on the conde 
The eminent American astronomer. aide Firat. and altnost 


He doubts. if aviation will +ver be of much 
practical value, 











alone among these must 
be in the reader’s mind 
the fact that steam transportation on land requires the build- 
ing of railways, which are so expensive that the capital invested 
in them probably exceeds that invested in all other forms of trans- 


portation. Moreover, there are large areas of the earth’s sur- 
face not yet accessible by rail, among which are the two 


poles and the higher mountains. A) such regions, the moun: 
tains excepted, we may suppose to be attainable by the per- 


fected air-ship of the future. The more carefully we analyze 
these possible advantages, the more we shall find them‘ to 


ride ee eee Rei - 
diminish in importance. Every part of the earth's surface on 
which men now live in large numbers, and in 


tained its present development. Exceptional cases there may be 


in which the air-ship will serve a purpose, but they are few and 
unimportant,” 


Protessor Newcomb admits that in certain special cases flyers 


or balloons may accomplish what could be done in no other way. 
For instance, he thinks it not unlikely that the pole may be first 


reached by a dirigible balloon. The balloon as an engine of war, 
however, he regards as an impossibility, and he reassures, the 
Englishmen who have been looking forward apprehensively toa 


vertical bombardment of British towns bya fleet of German 


dirigibles, He says in conclusion: 


“In presenting the views set forth in the présent article the writer 
is conscious that they diverge from the general trend, not only of 
public opinion, but of the ideas of some able and distinguished 
authorities in technica) science, who have given encouragement to 
the idea of aerial navigation. Were it asimple question of weight 
of opinion he would frankly admit the wnwisdom of engaging in so 
unequal a contest. But questions of what can be done through 
the application of mechanical power to bodies in motion have no 
relation to opinion. ‘i‘hey can be determined only by calculations 
made by experts and based upon the data and principles of 
mechanics. - 

“Tf any calcuia’ uns of the kind exist, the writer has never 
met with them, »-_+ has he ever seen them either quoted or used 
by any author engaged in discussing the subject. So far as 


his observation has extended, the problem has been everywhere 


looked upon as merely one of experiments ingeniously conducted 
with all the aid afforded by modern apparatus. He has seen no 


evidence that any writer or projector has ever weighed the consid. 


erations here adduced, which seem to him to bring out the insuper- 


able difficulties of the system he has been discussing, and the smalt 


utility to be expected from it even if the difficulties were sur- 
mounted. 
“If he is wrong in any point—and he makes no claim to in- 


fallibility—it must be easy to point out in what his error consists. 
He therefore concludes with the hope that if his conclusions are 


ill-founded their fallacy will be shown, and that if well-founded 
they may not be entirely useless in affording food for thought to 


those interested in the subject.” 
Experts in aviation and the members of aero-clubs will not be 
apt to agree with all this, but it will certainly be useful in countere 


acting the ardor of those enthusiasts who think that we are ali f0- 
ing to fly to Europe before the end of rgog. 





which important industries are prosecuted, 
can be now reached by railways, or will be 


so reached in time. True, this will involve 
a constantly increasing investment of capital. 


But the interest on this investment wil) be a 
trifle in comparison with the cost and draw- 


backs incident to the general introduction of 
the best system of aerial transportation that 


is even ideally possible in the present state 
of our knowledge... .... 


“May we not say... that the efforts at 
aerial navigation now being made are simply 


most ingenious attempts to substitute, as a sup- 
port of moving bodies, the thin air for the solid 


ground ? And is it not evident, on careful con- 
sideration, that the ground affords a much better 


base than air ever can? Resting upon it we 
feel safe and know where we are. In the air 


we are carried about by every wind that blows. 
Any use that we can make of the air for the 


purpose of transportation, even when our 
machinery attains ideal perfection, will be un- 


certain, dangerous, expensive, and inefficient, . 











as Compared with transportation on the earth 


and ocean. Thegiamour which surrounds the 
idea of flying through the air is the result of 
ancestra) notions, imp)anted in the minds of 


THE WORLD'S RECORD THAT DID NOT COUNT. 


From a photograph by J. Thézard. 


Wilbur Wright flying in the dusk at Le Mans on September 21, when his fight of 1 hour 3t tin 


our race before steam transportation had at- utes 25 4-5 seconds was not allowed as a record, because part of it was made after sundown. 
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ANOTHER RIVAL OF STEAM 


HE rapidly extending use of the gas-producer in the develop- 
ment of power is one of the most interesting industrial de- 
velopments of the past few years. At first sight it would hardly 
appear a paying scheme to discard the steam-boiler and engine and 
employ the heat of the furnace to generate gas ina producer for 
use ina gas-engine. Yet we are told that in many cases the com- 


bination of furnace, producer, and gas-motor is cheaper than the 


steam-engine. L. P Tolman, writing in The American 2 xporter 


(New York, October), tells his readers that producer-gas power 
is a pronounced success in the United States as shown by the 
large number of installations already jn operation. He estimates 
that there are over five hundred such plants in the United States, 
with an aggregate of 150,000 horse-power. Besides the economy 
of this system, it has, we are told, numerous other advantages, 


which the writer sums up as follows : 


“Simplicity, The producer, in which fuel gas is generated from 
coal. is almost as simple as an ordinary furnace for heating pur- 
poses, The gas-engine is entirely automatic in operation and 
needs )ittle more than the ordinary cleaning and care as to 
lubrication, 

“ Absolute safety. There is no danger from explosion or trom 
fire. It is absolutely safe, even in the hands of men with little 
mechanical training, and the many plants which are in continuous 
operation, some of them twenty and even twenty-four hours a day, 
indicate that they are thoroughly reliable and wil] stand hard, 
every-day usage. Boiler insurance is unnecessary with producer 
plants, and the troubles 





(October (7, 


“With certain fuels, especially when much tar is en 
is also necessary to add a sawdust purifier in order 
last traces of tar from the gas. ...... 

“In the care of the producer the principal attention needed ist 
poke the fire every few hours, according to quality of the . 
order to break up and remove chinkers, which would otherwise in 
terfere with the making of sufficient gas. Poke-holes are provided 
so that every part of the fire can be reached conveniently.” 

One of the largest suction producer-plants in the United Stat 

. . ”” . as . es, 
we are told, is in Wisconsin and comprizes six 150 horse-power 
engines and one 200 horse-power engine-— 1,100 horse-pow 


—with suction gas-producers, using anthracite as fuel, 


countered, it 
to abstract the 


coal, in 


er in all 


OJL-LAMPS THAT VIE WITH THE 
ELECTRIC ARC 


T HE introduction of the incandescent wantle in connection 

with oil as an illuminant has made it possible to install oil- 
lamps that are as intense and powerful as the brightest electric 
ares, and that may be used in places where the installation of elec- 
tricity or gas would be impossible or where their expense would 
be prohibitive. Says KE. Taris, writing on this subject in La 
Nature (Paris, September 12) : 

“The development of electric lighting by arc-lamps has hada 
remarkable reaction on other systems of intensive lighting. The 
Welsbach burner and the other types that vse an incandescent 
mantle were primarily due to the competition between gas and 


electricity. But the Wels- 





and dangers encountered 
with steam-boilers are en- 
tirely avoided. The com- 
plete gas-engine and suc- 
tion producer- plant is 
almost entirely automatic 
in operation, very little 
attention being required. 
Ordinarily the operator 
only needs to spend ten to 
fifteen minutes about every 
two hours to dump a few 
buckets of coal into the 
producer and give general 
attention tothe plant. He 
can spend part of his time 
in other useful work, and 
an extra man as fireman 
is not required, even with 
plants from 400 to 500 
horse-power.” 








bach gas-burner itself has 
| had unexpected rivals in 
alcot.o) and mineral oil. 
Incandescent lighting by 
petroleum has been ex- 
traordinarily extended in 
Sweden and Russia, and 
in general in all oil-pro- 
ducing countries. Up to 
the present time the strug- 
gle has been indecisive, at 
least so far as the lighting 
of open spaces and of fac- 
tories is concerned. Pe- 
troleum-lamps of 800 to 
1,soocandle-power are now 
often set up, and _ these 
compare in intensity to the 
most powerful arc-lights. 
Altho electricity remains 


unrivaled in the ease in 








In addition there are no 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE GAS-PRODUCER. 


smoke-stacks andnosmoke, 

less coal to be handled and stored, and fewer ashes to dispose of. 
The producer will hold fire for several days, and gas can be gener- 
ated after fifteen or twenty minutes’ blowing to revive the fire. The 
engine may be started oncomprest air, and after getting up to speed 
itis then operated on producer gas. The operation of a modern 
producer of the suction type, using anthracite coal, is described as 
follows: Coal, admitted at the top of the producer, as shown at the 
right of the picture, is partly consumed therein, and in this process 
of incomplete combustion gas is generated, as it isin a newly made 


coal fire. The subsequent processes are thus described : 


“The hot gas passes through a vaporizer in which a small 
amount of steam is formed, which, with a limited amount of air, 
passes under the grate of the producer....... 

“From the vaporizer the hot gas flows through the scrubber, 
which is merely a cylindrical-shaped tank filled with coke, over 
which a spray of water is constantly sprinkled. The large contact 
surface of the coke effectually cleanses the gas of dust and impuri- 
ties carried over from the producer, and also acts to cool the gas, 
which is essential in order to prepare it for use in the engine. 





which it is turned on in 
the house, the installation 
of a plant requires a man- 
ufactory and attendants. The same may be said of gas. On 
this ground petroleum clearly has the advantage. -To feed the 
largest lamps, it suffices to have a reservoir containing comprest 
air or carbon dioxid gas, whose release forces the liquid under 
pressure to the orifice, where it is burned. . . . The comprest 
air may be furnished by a bicyclepump. It may be seen how 
simple all this is, compared with a dynamo, a motor, and all 
such electrical apparatus. 

“For example, we may cite the lighthouse at Kasel-Tin, near 
Alexandria, Egypt, which has a lamp of this type; and there are 
numerous others, in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, America, etc. 
Cities like Tashkent, and railway companies, have adopted petro- 
leum as an illuminant. 

“The mantles used are like the Welsbach mantles in all respects 
except that they are larger and stronger. Their life is the same 
as that of other.gas-mantles. As for cost, with petroleum at 30 
centimes [6 cents] a quart . . . it is about 10 centimes [2 cents] an 
hour for 800 candle-power. This intensity is that of the electric 
globes of the large boulevards of Paris. The same illumination 
would cost 22.4 centimes [2% cents] with gas... and 32 [6% 
cents] with electricity....... 
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HOW CAST [RON GROWS. 


Fig 1 shows cast-iron test bars (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, §,6,7) all cast of same dimensions, viz. 14 \} 1X Linches, Bars 2and g remain unchanged, the others 
have grown in cubica) dimensions, under the heat treatment, from 3oto 40 percent. No. 7 bar was cut to 12 inches in length before treatment: it is now 13 
inches long and 1% inches cross-section. No. 8 is a steel bar cut 12inches in length, and it has contracted § inch under the same treatment as bar No. 7, 


No. gis asection of barbetore treatment. No. 10 isa section of the same bar alter expansion by the treatment. No. 11 shows apiston of small pumpafter 


having been increased ,§) inch in diameter on polished end before being reground to size. Figs. 2 and 3 show 


expasure to heat, 


“ Lighting with acetylene, which is of undeniable interest because 
of the i}luminating power of its flame, is nevertheless scarcely to 
be recommended, ~ It has dangers that can not be completely ob- 
viated. The odor of the gas, and of the residues left by the car- 
bid, are disagreeable. The incrustation of conduits and burners, 
the fragility of the latter, the necessity of watching the generators 
and disagreeable nature of the different operations of charging, 
care, and maintenance, all these form a combination that unfor- 
tunately goes far to diminish, in great proportion, the interest that 
one is at first tempted to take in the new gas. 

“To sum up this rapid survey, the new inventions in iJlumina- 
tion have not easily gained a foothold in territory already occupied 
by others. The first comers show a sudden vitality, on the appear- 
ance of unforeseen rivals, and in the end the world profits by the 
progress made at this single point of the vast domain of science.” 
—Translation made for THE LIYERARY DIGESY. 


TO MAKE CAST [RON “GROW” 


HAT cast iron will swell remarkably in bulk when alternately 
heated and cooled, was shown about three years ago by 
Alexander E. Outerbridge, Jr., of Philadelphia, who was awarded 
in 1904 the E)liott Cresson gold medal of the Franklin Institute 
for his discovery. Jt seems possible, from facts stated in an arti- 
cle in the Philadelphia Record (September 6), that this discovery 
may prove to be useful as well as curious. We read: 

“It had long been observed that iron castings, such as grate-bars 
and the like, when subjected to great heat fora long period of time, 
warped, twisted, and eventually cracked, but the true cause thereo! 
had never been scientifically investigated, and various theories, 
such as ‘oxidatign’ of the metal, ‘burning’ of some of the compo- 
nent parts, ‘absorption of sulfur’ from fuel, etc., were commonly 
advanced to account for the facts. 

“In order to study the effects of heat on metals, Mr. Outerbridge 
prepared a number of test-bars, all of the same size, of cast iron, 
wrought iron, steel, copper, and bronze. These bars—which were 
exactly one foot long and one-inch square section—were enclosed 
in an iron pipe about two feet long, the ends of the pipe being 
lined with fire-clay. 

“The pipe containing the bars was then placed in a gas-furnace 
and heated for about ten hours to a high temperature, but not 
sufficiently high to soften the pipe or melt the test-bars. 

“The pipe was allowed to cool down over night before opening, 
and the enclosed test-bars taken out when quite cold and accurately 
measured. The cast-iron bars ditfered from all of the others in 
that they had all grown permanently longer and thicker; the bars 
of steel showed, on the contrary, a very slight diminution in 
dimensions, while the other metal bars were unchanged in size. 

“These tests were then repeated many times, and, surprizing to 
relate, the cast-iron bars continued growing in length, breadth, and 
thickness, until the increase in volume amounted to no less than 


cast-iron gratings before and after 


40 per cent, after which there was no further increase by sub- 
sequent heating and cooling. It was found that the bars were 
unchanged in weight and retained their metallic solidity in appear- 
ance to the naked eye. 

“When, however, a thin section of one of the bars was examined 
under a powerful microscope it was found coarser in texture than 
a section of the same bar before the permanent increase in 
dimensions had taken place. 

“It was also found, as might be expected, that the strength of 
the metal was decreased in proportion to the permanent expansion. 
Mr. Outerbridge found by microscopic and chemical examination 
that the extraordinary enlargement of cast iron is due to a move. 
ment among the molecules or individual particles of cast iron 
(which is a crystalline meta)) and not to oxidation or absorption 
of sulfur or to burning out of any of the component parts. 

“Soon various practical applications of this discovery were 
found, . . . among which the following may be noted: 

“In The American Machinist of July 7, 1907, a maker of marine 
gas-engines describes how a cast-iron piston 344 inches in diameter 
and 414 inches long which had become worn by frictign until it was 
too small for further use was caused to ‘grow ’ to its original size 
in one treatment and that he had been able to restore it promptly 
into daily use, whereas formerly a new piston would have been 


required, causing considerable delay and expense.” 


_At a meeting of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, 
the president said, as reported in the paper already quoted, that 
the discovery by Mr. Outerbridge had proved of considerable prac- 
tical value. In one of the plants in which his firm is interested sev- 
eral tons of steam radiator castings had been condemned as too 
short, owing to an error in the pattern, and also to shrinkage. The 
castings had been stacked in the yard for remelting, but after 
Mr. Outerbridge’s announcement was made a number of them were 
treated in accordance with Mr. Outerbridge’s plans. We read: 


“The result was as surprizing as it was agreeable. By two inex- 
pensive treatments the castings were caused to grow to the exact 
length required and all of the condemned castings were success- 
fully treated and put into service, the pipe couplings being then 
made without any difficulty in fitting, whereas before the elonga- 
tion of the radiator castings they could not be used at all. 

“The accompanying illustrations show the remarkable increase 
in cubical dimensions of cast-iron bars when subjected to repeated 
heating and cooling, and also the very different behavior of other 
metals under like treatment. . The second figure shows a 
wooden pattern for a mold .for making a cast-iron protective 
grating to be laid loosely on the floor of an oven, over the flue, 
about ten feet above the top of the fire, far removed from the 
flames ; the iron casting made from this pattern was almost the 
same size and exactly the same shape as the wooden pattern. 

“Fig. 3 shows an iron casting after it had been subjected to 
alternate heating and cooling for six months in the oven, and is 
shown superposed upon the wooden pattern. As the outside frame 
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Copyrighted, 1907, by California Panorama Company, Los Angeles. Courtesy of “The Technical World Magazine.”’ 


A SAMPLE OF THE 


The film itself is four feet long and ten inches wide. It shows the whole of Death Valley’s arid stretch, and in addition reaches from Mt. Whitney, said to be 
World. The view across the valley covers a distance of seven and one-half miles; while between the creek and the mountain just mentioned, the space shown in the 


of the iron grating was not exposed to the intense heat from the 
flue it did not permanently expand, hence it still fits over the 
pattern; but the bars, which were originally straight, have in some 
cases grown over two inches in length, taking necessarily a curved 
shape, and they are also appreciably thicker in the middle, where 
the heat was most intense.” 


Why should cast iron exhibit this remarkable property? Mr. 
Outerbridge makes some suggestions, in a contribution to Zhe 
American Machinist (New York, March 19), while confessing 
that his mind is not yet satisfied on this point. He says: 


“In cast iron we have one of the most highly complex alloys. 
In addition to the iron, which comprizes over go per cent. of the 
mass, we have other elements differing widely from each other in 
all their characteristics, thus: phosphorus, which melts at an ex- 
ceedingly low temperature ; and carbon, which does not melt even 
in the electric arc. Again, if we look at the chemical structure of 
the metalloids, we find that each of the five or more components 
of cast iron possesses a different ‘valency,’ that is, atomic combined 
equivalent; thus phosphorus is a trivalent element, while carbon 
is a quadrivalent element. Therefore we have in cast iron, as I 
have said, compounds of the most complex character it is possible 
to imagine. 

“What living chemist can point out the nature of the dance of 
the molecules of cast iron when under the stimulus of heat? How 
many times Co these elements change partners before they assume 
fixt relation to each other?” 


LONG-DISTANCE TYPESETTING—What may be described 
as a long-distance linotype machine, operated by wireless telegra- 
phy, is suggested by Hans Knudsen, a Danish resident of London. 
According to an account in the London Chronicle (September 109), 
this has already been successfully used in connection with an 
ordinary typewriter. Says the paper just named: 


“The possibility of somebody in the future sitting before a key- 
board in St. Petersburg and setting up type in a London newspaper 
- office by wireless telegraphy was suggested to a little company of 

wondering people at the Hotel Cecil last evening. They were in- 
specting a remarkable apparatus invented by Mr. Hans Knudsen, 
a Dane, who has been resident here for the last eight years. 
Twelve months ago Mr. Knudsen conceived the idea that a valu- 
able saving of time would be effected in a newspaper office if a 
wireless message could ‘arrive in type.’ Till then he had taken no 
active interest in wireless telegraphy. He set to work in earnest, 
and the result of his experiments was seen at the Hotel Cecil yes- 
terday. Mr. Knudsen appears to have hit upon an extremely 
simple contrivance. For one thing he dispenses with the Morse 
.code. All the operator has to do, in fact, is to spell out his mes- 
sage on a keyboard containing the letters of the alphabet. Over 
the keyboard there is a traveling contact-carrier. As it passes 


over a key which has been prest down by the operator there is an 
electric spark. At that moment the carrier on the receiving-instru- 
ment, which is working in perfect harmony with the transmitter, 
halts at the same letter. In this way, letter by letter, the message 
is received. Yesterday a typewriter, attached to the receiving- 
instrument, recorded each letter as it was sent by the transmitter, 
In its place, for the purpose of typesetting, there will be, of course, 
a linotype machine.” 


The machine thus shown is merely a model, but Zhe Chronicle 
states that Mr. Knudsen hopes to give a demonstration with the 
complete apparatus in a short time. 


AN IMPROVED PANORAMA CAMERA 


PANORAMA camera capable of photographing the whole 

sweep of the horizon on one film, which may be as much as 
16 feet in length, is described by Harry H. Dunn in 7he Technical 
World Magazine (Chicago, October). Says Mr. Dunn: 


“Tt is built like the ordinary panorama camera in that it makes 
a strip picture, on a piece of film noticeably longer than it is wide, 
but there the resemblance ends. In the ordinary panorama ma- 
chine, the lens, set on a pivot, swings, slow or fast, as the opera- 
tor chooses, throwing a brush of light across the film until the 
whole arc of its field is covered. 

“With the new camera the whole box moves. A cog track, cir- 
cular in shape, crowns the tripod. Similar cogs on the under side 
of the box play in these and carry the camera in a complete circle, 
or such part of it as the photographer may wish to use. The 


camera is driven around the turn-table by a clockwork. Inside” 


the camera, in the back, are two spools, as in most film cameras. 

“On one of these spools the roll of film, sixteen feet long and 
ten inches to a foot in width, is placed. A strip of black paper, 
eighteen inches Jong, extends from the loose end of this roll of 
film, across the back of the box, to the other spool. Both these 
spools are actuated by another clockwork which unwinds the full 
spindle and winds it on the other one, keeping both at exactly equal 
rates of speed so that there is no buckling or other interference 
with the film. 

“This strip of film, then, moves in an opposite direction to that 
which the box takes in its revolution around the tripod turn-table, 
The lens is stationary and ends in a narrow, perpendicular slit, 
ten inches high and less than a quarter of aninch in width. This 
paints, as with a brush, a bar of even light across the film, giving 
an equal exposure to all parts—in fact the back end of a lens of 
this kind, in photographic parlance, is called a ‘brush.’ 

“Thus prepared, the photographer takes off the ‘loaded’ back 
side of the machine, in which the film is protected by a slide which 
closes automatically, presses a button, and a ground-glass focusing- 
screen slides up into place. On this he focuses his picture as with 
an ordinary bellows machine, replaces his film-carrier, and is ready 
to make the picture. 
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NEW CAMERA’S WORK. 


Copyrighted by California Panorama Company, Los Angeles, 


the highest peak on the North American continent, outside of Alaska, to Furnace Creek, about four hundred feet below sea-level, and the lowest point in the New 


great panorama is close to one hundred and thirty miles. 


“But, no! heis not ready. Hemust first figure out the speed at 
which the lens and the box are to move around the section of a 
circle which he wishes to photograph. Having done this, he must 
figure a what speed the film shall move across the back of that 
camera, also in motion, so as to produce a full, clear negative. 
Poor focus, undertiming, overtiming, and uneven exposure, all 
must be eliminated. In short, this sort of panorama photography 
is no game for the man who is in a hurry. 

“Having figured this all out by means of proportion tables he 
sets his lens, takes the two bulbs with which each camera is 
equipped, one in each hand, presses them both, and the picture 
begins to be made. 

“One of these bulbs starts the clockwork mechanisms, the other 
opens the shutter. When the camera has completed the whole 
circle, or the segment for which it is set, the clockwork stops auto- 
matically, and the shutter closes in the flash of an eye. A film 
sixteen feet long, or any fraction thereof, can be made at one 
exposure by this really very remarkable machine.” 





GROWTH A HABIT 


HE interesting theory that growth and evolution are merely 
forms of what we call habit and memory is presented by 

Prof. Francis Darwin in his recent presidential address before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. According 
to this view, the passage of an organism through the same stages 
of growth as its ancestors is due to something in the germ-cells 
transmitted from parent to child—something akin to memory in 
the individual. We quote from an abstract of Professor Darwin’s 
address in The Scientific American (New York, September 26). 
He illustrates his point at the outset by a reference to the change 
of leaf-posture in certain plants, known as “sleeping.” We read: 


“Tf a sleeping plant is placed in a dark room after it has gone to 
sleep at night, it will be found next morning in the light-position, 
and will again assume the nocturnal position as evening comes on. 
We have, in fact, what seems to be a habit built by the alternation 
of day and night. The plant normally drops its leaves at the 
stimulus of darkness and raises them at the stimulus of light. But 
here we see the leaves rising and falling in the absence of the 
accustomed stimulation. . . . This is the characteristic par exce/- 
lence of habit. . . . When a series of actions are compelled to fol- 
low each other by applying a series of stimuli they become or- 
ganically tied together, or assovéated, and follow each other 
automatically, even when the whole series of stimuli are not 
acting... . 

“Many will object that even the simplest form of association im- 
plies a nervous system. With regard to this objection it must be 
remembered that plants have two at least of the qualities charac- 
teristic of animals—namely, extreme sensitiveness to certain agen- 
cies and the power of transmitting stimuli from one part to another 


of the plant body. It is true that there is no central nervous sys- 
tem, nothing but a complex system of nuclei; but these have some 
of the qualities of nerve-cells, while intercommunicating proto- 
plasmic threads may play the part of nerves. .... ne 

“The development of the individual from the germ-cell takes 
place by a series of stages of cell-division and growth, each stage 
apparently serving as a stimulus to the next, each unit following 
its predecessor like the movements linked together in a habitual 
action performed by an animal. 

“My view is that the rhythm of ontogeny [growth of the individ- 
ual as distinguished from the development of the race] is actually 
and literally a habit. It undoubtedly has the feature which I have 
described as preeminently characteristic of habit, viz., an auto- 
matic quality which is seen in the performance of a series of 
actions in the absence of the complete series of stimuli to which 
they (the stages of ontogeny) were originally due. . . . Thereis the 
wonderful fact that, as the egg develops into the perfect organism, 
it passes through a series of changes which are believed to repre- 
sent the successive forms through which its ancestors passed in the 
process of evolution. This is precisely paralleled by our own ex- 
perience of memory, for it often happens that we can not repro- 
duce the last learned verse of a poem without repeating the earlier 
part; each verse is suggested by the previous one and acts as a 
stimulus for the next....... 

“Enough has been said to show that there is a resemblance be- 
tween the two rhythms of development and of memory, and that 
there is at least a prima facie case for believing them to be essen- 
tially similar. Hering says that ‘between the me of to-day and 
the we of yesterday lie night and sleep, abysses of unconsciousness ; 
nor is there any bridge but memory with which to span them.’ And 
in] the same way he claims that the abyss between two genera- 
tions is bridged by the unconscious memory that resides in the 
germ-cells. I prefer to limit myself to asserting the identity of 
ontogeny and habit.” 


So much for growth. As for evolution, it is, says Professor 
Darwin, a change in the rhythm of growth, made in somewhat the 
same way that a habitual action may be ‘altered by adding new 
features. This kind of development thus depends, on this theory, 


on the inheritance of acquired characteristics 





a dogma that has 
been the ground of fierce contention among biologists almost ever 
since discussion about evolution first began. 





‘“‘Wuy,’’ says La Nature (Paris), ‘‘do not archeologists utilize the x-rays 
in the course of their researches? Doubtless the idea has not yet occurred 
to them, for the services that could be rendered by these rays are very 
great, as has been recently shown by Mr. O. Passionista in Elettricista. By 
means of the x-rays it would be possible to determine the contents of caskets, 
coffers, and receptacles of cardboard, wood, bone, leather, etc., without opening 
them and without injury to the envelop; they would be valuable aids in veri- 
fying the authenticity of certain objects,in bringing to light frauds, and in de- 
feating the makers of false antiques. The necessary apparatus is now very 
light and easily portable; and we may expect to see it shortly a part of the 
archeologist’s equipment.’’—Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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SOCIALISM AMONG CATHOLICS 


HAT Socialism is making headway among Catholics of this 

country is admitted by Zhe Catholic Fortnightly Review 
(Techny, Ill.). In the issue from which we quote (October) it 
assembles citations from various organs of its Church to prove the 
point and asks with some appearance of concern, “What are we 
doing to counteract ? Pushing the needed social reforms?” In- 
stead of this, the editor intimates that Socialists are being furnished 





with weapons, and “one of the strongest of these weapons,” it 
adds, “is the unintelligent, brutal attitude of a portion of our Cath- 
olic press.” It cites a “specimen extract” from the Syracuse 
Catholic Sun (Vol. XVII., No. 7). Thus: 


“* Frankly, we believe 7he Catholic Fortnightly Review is right 
as to the growth of Socialism among Catholics of this country. It 
is simply heart-saddening to a layman who mingles much with his 
kind to find so many going astray. Still, we may query what more 
can the bishops do than they have done already? Most of them 
have warned against it and many of them have solemnly argued 
against it. The Catholic societies have denounced it and most of 
the Catholic papers of the country have fought it continually. 
Perhaps, after all these warnings, 7¢ may be just as well to let the 
“ Catholic Socialists” go out of the Catholic camp and herd with 
the Church’s enemies.’ (Italics mine. A. P.).” 


The writer finds that 7ze Catholic Sun takes a somewhat differ- 


ent view ina later issue. He quotesthe editorial comments of this 


paper made on a recently published interview with Archbishop 
Ireland as follows: 


“We have no objection to the Archbishop preferring Mr. Taft, 
of course. It is natural he should, being a Republican, but we 
fear his incessant defending of ‘property’ and ‘vested rights ’ and 
all that sort of thing, which Mr. Bryan certainly is not attacking, 
is just a trifle unnecessary at this juncture. The Archbishop him- 
self has admitted that the approaching peril is Socialism, and this 
being true he is unconsciously making the path of the Church in 
this country a very hard one by perpetually standing up as an ad- 
vocate of property rights in an hour which finds more than one 
hundred Socialist dailies and weeklies declaring that the Catholic 
Church is the deliberate friend of capital and capitalists and the 
foe of labor and common humanity. The Saturday utterances of 
the Archbishop, if correctly quoted, are scarcely of a character 
to inspire American toilers with a pronounced love for the Church. 
His words would actually seem to prove the Socialists’ assertion.” 


The editor goes on to quote the words of a “scholarly and wide- 
awake priest who contributes regularly to Zhe Catholic Columbian 
under the zom de guerre of R. C. Gleaner” to this effect: 


“A well-informed mechanic, whose life is strictly in harmony 
with the laws of the Church and whose faith is not impaired by 
any modern spirit, whose avocation calls him into various parts of 
this country, told me some months ago that a weapon used. by 
many a shrewd Socialist to convert Catholic men to their ism is 
this. that the Church demands more of their earnings than even 
public taxes. It is a foxy weapon and in many places is used to 
advantage ; especially in those places where prudence has not been 
exercised in church finances. I] am not going beyond the bounds 
of plain statement, when IJ put in print, what he who runs may 
read, that there is a growing complaint among our people, the bulk 
of whom earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, that the de- 
mands of the Church upon their purses are very heavy and frequent. 
While our people are always ready to make sacrifices and have 
done so in the past, the tendency to build expensive churches and 
costly school-buildings has reached a point where, if those in 
authority do not call a halt, the people will. 

“TI know (and I am ready to receive it) the outcry this will raise. 
I am not an alarmist, but I am putting down in plain black and 
white what I have picked up in knocking about this world for a 
good many years in a good many quarters from a good many peo- 
ple, lay and clerical. Rivalry and prudence have not always bal- 
anced on many occasions, and only the other day | heard an old 
pastor, whose step is commencing to lag and whose hair is fast 
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turning gray, ejaculate in no spirit of complaint, but in a spirit of 
patience tried to the limit —‘For thirty-two years I have hess 
paying debts, which, God help us, I did not contract.’ ” 





THE FOOLISHNESS OF CONGRESSES 


. Congress of Religions just held in Oxford met to discuss 

the religions of the world scientifically, but “in a spirit of 
tolerance and of reverence.” This avowed purpose is variously 
commented on by different observers. To a writer in the London 
Times the Congress appears “a school of charity, a revelation of 
the community of ideas of people who do not know, or wish to 


know each other, a rebuke to pride and race sectarianism” To 
Mr. Chesterton this very harmonizing purpose was its great fault. 
In place of offering an occasion where creeds could agree, to him 
the “fun of the whole thing” was that the opportunity was pre: 
sented and lost to create a disagreement of creeds. Mr. Chester- 
ton is visibly disappointed that the meeting did not end in a shindy. 
In his universe-solving article that appears weekly in 7%e ilies 
trated London News we read (in the issue for September 26) this 


comment upon modern assemblies such as the Congress just ended : 


“Creeds must disagree; it is the whole fun of the thing. If I 
think the universe is triangular, and you think it is square, there 
can not be room for two universes. We may argue politely, we 
may argue humanely, we may argue with great mutual benefit: 
but, obviously, we must argue. Modern toleration is really a 
tyranny. It isatyranny because it is a silence. To say that | 
must not deny my opponent’s faith is to say I must not discuss it; 
I may not say that Buddhism is false, and that is all I want to say 
about Buddhism, It is the only interesting thing that anybody 
can want to say about Buddhism—either that it is false or that it 
is true. But in these modern assemblies, supposed to be tolerant 
and scientific, there is spread a general and tacit agreement that 
there shall be no violent assertion or negation of faith; and this is 
not only hypocritical, but unbusinesslike, for it is not getting to 
the point. In short, the awkwardness of a real congress of creeds. 
is merely this: that if two absolute creeds meet, they will prob- 
ably fight; and if they do not fight, there is really not much value 
in their having met. It is absurd to havea discussion on com 
parative religions if you don’t compare them. And if the repre- 
sentatives of two energetic Eastern philosophies do begin to com- 
pare them, there is, of course, always the possibility that this del1- 
cate scientific analysis may be conducted with long curved knives.” 


The writer questions the “emotional value” that can inhere in 
speeches at a “congress,” because, he asserts, “you wil] never get 
the thoroughly typical man of any land or creed to talk at a con- 
The Irish 
peasant “who really is Catholicism or the Dutch farmer who really 


gress or give evidence on scientific commissions.” 


is Protestantism” can not be brought “into this atmosphere of 
analysis at all.” Besides these objections he finds another which 


he calls “the fallacy of the open mind.” We read: 


“An open mind is really a mark of foolishness, like an open 
mouth. Mouths and minds were made to shut; they were made 
to open only in order to shut. In direct connection with this ques- 
tion of mythology and human belief the point may roughly be put 
thus: An extraordinary idea has arisen that the best critic of 
religious institutions is the man who talks coldly about religion. 
Nobody supposes that the best critic of music is the man who 
talks coldly about music. Within reasonable bounds, the more 
excited the musician is about music, the more he is likely to be 
right about it. Nobody thinks a mana correct judge of poetry 
because he looks down on poems. But there is an ideathat a man 
is a correct judge of religion because he looks down on religions. 
Now, folklore and primitive faiths, and all such things are of the 
nature of music and poetry in this respect—that the actuai language 
and symbols they employ require not only an understanding, they 
require what the Bible very finely calls an understanding heart. 
You must be a little moved in your emotions even to understand 
them at al]: you must have a heart in order to make head or tail 
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of them. Consequently, whenever I hear on these occasions that 
beliefs are being discust scientifically and calmly, I know that 
they are being discust wrong. Evena false religion is too genuine 
a thing to be discust calmly. That the distinguished gentlemen at 
Oxford spoke placidly and with precision about ghosts or totems, 
witches or taboos, does not impress me at all in favor of the justice 
of their conclusions. I should be much more imprest if Mr. 
Marett shuddered from head to foot on the platform when he men- 
tioned a taboo. . . . It would be more amusing, but it would also 
be more convincing. For then we should know that those who 
were studying fables and faiths had at least some conception of 
what goes to make a credible faith or even a credible fable; we 
should know for the first time that the professors in a literal sense 
really knew what they were talking about.” 


BELIEFS THAT MAY RULE CHINA 


‘T° HE future history of China, after the death of the Empress 

Dowager, will be most largely controlled by a man who 
has its spiritual revival more at heart than her political regenera 
tion. So at least this statesman, Kang Yu Weir, revealed himself 
to Mr. Charles Johnston, who gives the substance of the interview 
in Zhe Hibbert Journal (Boston, October). Kang Yu Wei, one 
of the foremost of living Orientals, was formerly the personal ad- 
viser of the young Emperor Kuang-Su, and had projected many 
reforms when the reactionary party headed by Prince Tuan and 
abetted by the old Queen, came into power and precipitated the 
explosions of 1900 ‘Thereupon Kang Yu Wei, the Cantonese re- 
former, fled from China with a price upon his head, and has since, 
we are told, traveled through many countries, “building up reform 
organizations among the most influential Chinamen throughout 
the world ; instructing young men in his ideals; everywhere the 
idol of young China; dauntless, cheerful-hearted, indefatigable, 
toiling day and night, yet 
maintaining always the de- 
tachment and aloofness of the 
true philosopher.” 





He has always kept in touch 
with the young Emperor, and 
in the event of the Dowager 
Empress’s death “he may be 
lifted in a day to the most in- 
fluential position in the largest 
and oldest of the family of 
nations.” His ideals, his be- 
liefs, his prejudices even, ob- 
serves Mr. Johnston, “may 
become determining factors in 
world politics.” He has al- 
ways, the Chinaman himself 
admitted, been a close student 
of religions, and had studied 
and translated the two thou- 
sand texts of Buddhism. He 
declared “that he always vis- 





ited in the spirit of a pilgrim 








the centers or shrines of re- 





CHARLES JOHNSTON, ligious tradition; that he had 


Who drew from the reticent Oriental sought relics of Martin Luther 
Kang Yu Wei acknowledgment of inter- 


Ay ae sisenach; and that, on 
est and belief in many Christian creeds. at Eisenac and that, on a 


recent visit to Spain, he found 
in a monastery near Toledo much the same spirit of devout si- 
lence that had struck him in the lamaseries of Tibet.” Mr. John- 
ston tells us that he asked Kang Yu Wei, who has studied the 
gospels profoundly, what seemed to him the most striking quality 
in the character of Jesus ; 
“He answered, somewhat to my surprize, as we generally lay 
the emphasis elsewhere, that what appealed to him most, in the 


personality of Jesus, was his courage—the manliness which could 
so quietly and dauntlessly face the hatred of so many of his fellow- 
countrymen, the fierce enmity of the powerful Pharisees, and, 
above all, the certainty of death, and of the outward failure of his 
mission ; the courage which undertook a work so constructive, the 
valor which could make, and could ask from others, such large 
sacrifices. The positive 
attitude of authority and 
power, maintained by 
one who was, outwardly, 
a homeless wanderer, 
seemed to Kang Yu Wei 
the dominant note in the 
character of Jesus. His 
courage stood first; next 
to courage came his love. 
And Kang Yu Wei had 
been deeply imprest by 
the fact that the love of 
Jesus, profound, . abun- 
dant, and all-embracing 
as it was, was yet wholly 
free from weakness and 
sentimentalism; could, 
indeed, be terribly stern 
on occasion, as when he 
scourged the money- 
changers from the Tem- 
ple.” 





Kang Yu Wei admitted 
that he believed that the 
accounts of miracles were 
true, and added that “the 
East had always had the 














tradition of miraculous 


power associated with ‘ “ “e 
shh are ‘ tmperor, who may reinstated after the 

great holiness.” He laid death of the Dowager Empress. 

special stress on “the 


way in which the teaching and personality of Jesus have woven 
themselves into the fabric of Western history, as the most potent 
factor in the development of Christendom.” Further: 


KANG YU WEI, 


“He spoke especially of the work of Clovis, and of the dramatic 
scene in the Cathedral of Rheims, which in a certain sense was the 
birthday of modern Europe. He was also profoundly conscious 
of the part played by the Church in the culture of the Latin 
nations ; and we have already seen that he was an interested stu- 
dent of the life-work of Martin Luther. So that we may say that 
Kang Yu Wei recognized that a large part in the development of 
Western history, of the modern state, with its ideas of civil rights, 
of individual liberty, of humanity, is to be attributed to the per- 
sonality and teaching of Jesus, and this quite independently of our 
view of his spiritual standing. Jesus is the greatest single factor 
in the development of the Western world.” 


Mr. Johnston, after some hesitating inquiry, derived the impres- 
sion that the Chinaman held the belief in the immortality of the 


soul, but in a modified form. He writes: 


“If I mistake not, Kang Yu Wei, while believing firmly in the 
immortality of the soul, does not believe that all men are equally 
immortal; that all men have only to pass through physical death, 
in order to enter the ranks of the immortals. He believes rather, 
I convinced myself, that immortality is something to be attained, 
something to be won, and something which, in the full sense, all 
men can not be said to win. He spoke of strong suuls and weak 
souls; of souls made strong by courage and sacrifice, by daring 
and unselfish work for others; souls that soar on wings of high 
attainment into the clearer air of spiritual being; of such souls as 
these, he believes that conscious immortal life after death is the 
reward. On the other hand, there are weak, cowardly, indifferent 
souls, who are to be thought of as rather prone upon the earth; 
and the full measure of immortality is not for these....... 

“I asked Kang Yu Wei whether he also believed in previous ex- 
istence, and in the possibility of a memory of former times, so that 
we come ‘not in entire forgetfulness.” Once more there was the 


The exiled adviser of the young Chinese“ 
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quick glance of inquiry, lest the foreigner might heedlessly step on 
consecrated ground. But this time the reassurance was instant. 
Yes, Kang Yu Wei did believe that the soul must in some sense 
be immortal in the past as in the future; that we must struggle 
toward the goal of fully conscious immortality through a long series 
of experiences, in which battle after battle must be waged, victory 
after victory painfully won. As to memory of past experiences 
and former jives, Kang Yu Wei seemed to associate it with the 
growth of the soul. Strong, valiant souls, which have grown to 
full stature and ‘attained,’ may, in his view, gain also a full mem- 
ory of the past; and there must be all degrees, through partial and 


shadowy reminiscence, down to complete forgetfulness and mere 
oblivion.” 


THE VIRTUE OF ANGER DISPUTED 
A BAPTIST and a Christian Scientist have hit simultaneously 


upon the same theme in current journals, and show not only 
a diversity of view, but an opposite ‘reading of the facts of con- 
temporary life. To one, indignation at sin and sinners is a lost 
gift of grace, to the other it is wickedly rampant in men’s lives. 
The one who sees it not, laments its abeyance; the other would 
banish it afar. “There is a prevalent disposition to be very lenient 


toward criminals,” asserts Mr. C. H. Wetherbe in Zhe Canadian 
Baptist (Toronto), and the plea is made that “they are unfortunate 
in their parentage, and therefore they ought not to be dea)t with 
very severely.” In the strain of Jeremiah he goes on: 


“We are told that merciful humaneness is more in accordance 
with the spirit and principles of the Gospel than is that temper 
which would visit penalties and pains upon transgressors of law, 
either divine or human. The greatest possible emphasis is being 
placed upon love, upon compassion, upon free forgiveness, and 
upon gracious toleration. This seems to be the prevailing drift 
of sentiment throughout the land. But it is a bad sign and symp- 
tom. Such sentimentality is detrimental to general society. It 
tends to encourage and foster the committal of crime in various 
forms. The history of the ages shows that when the general public 
ceased to be wholesomely indignant against law-breakers and 
other wicked practises, there was a genera) declension in the morals 
of the land. Crimes of all kinds increased in proportion to the 
increase of the sentiment which lightly regarded violations of law, 
and the transgressors themselves. Such a state of things accom- 
panied the moral and spiritual declension of the ancient Israelites ; 
and there was no revival among them until there was a return to 
the sterner features of law, justice, and retribution toward heart- 
less criminals. And to-day a revival of indignation against sin 
and sinners is needed. The preservation of society demands it. 
The honor of God’s laws and commands requires it. Mercy 
should be balanced by justice. Fidelity to truth and law should 


not be sacrificed to weak sentimentalism.” 


On the other side, as indicated above, we find Mr. Charles D. 
Reynolds observing in The Christian Science Journal (Boston) 
that “in the whole category of human weaknesses there is no folly 


which is more absurd than the frequency with which men become 


offended and angry with each other’s faults.” He continues: 


‘ “The category of crime and wo has been tremendously augmented 
by this method of adding fuel to the flames. Evil is indeed shock- 
ing enough in its myriad manifestations, but its hideousness is 
only intensified by the mistaken method of giving way to irrita- 
bility. Nothing touches or brings to the surface more quickly the 
latent animal propensities in human nature—anger, hatred, malice, 
revenge—than this; and in nothing does Christian Science throw 
clearer light than in its explanation of why this is so, and how to 
correct this evi} habit. 

“It is a self-condemning parody upon our highest human sense 
of things that it should seem right and justifiable at times to show 
anger, but in Science it is made clear that evil will not destroy 
evil, and that anger is a human quality, not the manifestation of 
God. The divine attribute which destroys sin and heals the sin- 
ner is Jove. This love has no element of anger or hate, it is com- 
passion and compassionate only. Anger fastens on to the error, 
and instead of reducing it to nothingness, it seems to magnify it, 
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by giving it reality and power. Let those who are tempted some. 
times to boast of the indignation they have felt at the sins and 
follies of others, examine themselves. Until they have eradicated 
this evil from their own lives, they can not help their neighbor. 
It is foolish to attempt to correct the mistakes of others until we 


have learned the right method of correcting those mistakes im 
ourselves.” 





REDISCOVERY OF THE HITTITES 


. 7 results of the investigations of the German archeologists 

in Asia Minor during the past two years simply border on 
the miraculous.” These are the words with which the 4 Jeemeine 
Lutherische Kirchensettung, of Leipsic, begins a discussion of the 
finds made at Boghaz-keui, in Asia Minor, which have led to the 
identification of this city as the capital of the enigmatica) and 
powerful people of the Hittites so often mentioned in the earlier 


records of the Old Testament, but of whose history the sources 
have been provokingly silent, 

These discoveries have been made under the auspices of the 
German Orientgeselischaft and have been in charge of Prof. Hugo 
Winckler, the famous Berlin archeologist. In reports published 
by this society, a preliminary account of these researches has 
lately been published, from which we quote the following details. 


Boghaz-keui, or, as this place is called by its old name, Khatti, is 
found in the heart of Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, and is the capital 
city of the old Khatti kingdom, called in the Bible the kingdom of 
the Hittites. For quite a while already the fact has been recog- 
nized that by the side of the two well-known centers of ancient 
civilization, Egypt and Mesopotamia, there had also in early times 
been a third of virtually the same importance for Asiatic civiliza- 
tion, and this center was the land of the Hittites. But where this 
Hittite people really had its headquarters and center of power, who 
these people really were, what their ethnological connection with 
other peoples, and what also their historic importance, were all 
problems that sorely vexed and perplexed scholars, Existing 
sources of information failed to solve these questions, the greatest 
perplexity being perhaps their language and writing, which could 
be interpreted by no known means. The first light on this problem 
came about twenty years ago when the famous Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets were found in Egypt, which embodied the archives of 
Kings Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV. and contained an ex- 
change of political correspondence in cuneiform writing between 
these kings and the leading cities of Palestine, the whole dating 
from the fourteenth century before Christ, or even earlier than the 
earliest parts of the Pentateuch. In these clay-tablet letters two 
new historic peoples for the first time appear on the horizon, name- 
ly, the people of Khatti and of Mitanni. We also read here that 
King Subbiluliuma of the Khatti was making at that time an 
aggressive warfare on the Egyptian spheres of influence in pre- 
Israelitish Canaan. 


The excavations made in Boghaz-keui have now brought to light 
the archives of the kings of the Khatti, and hundreds of tablets 
have been found covered with all kinds of political and historical 
information. And all of these documents date from the reigns of 


seven kings of the Khatti, among whom the above-mentioned Sub- 
biluliuma is the first and oldest. This is a coincidence of a kind 


seldom or never paralleled in archeological research. Winckler 
writes as follows: 


“The statements found on these tablets not only read exactly 
like Chronicles, but they really furnish us with a commentary on 
the Tel-el-Amarna letters, which come from the spheres of influ- 
ence of Mitanni and Khatti, that is from Northern Syria. Not only 
are the same countries mentioned in both sources, but the same 
persons are described ; and while in the letters of Tel-e)-Amarna 
these persons tel] their own story in their correspondence with 
their Egyptian sovereign, we, through the reports of the kings of 
Khatti, receive "the confirmation and further explanation of the 
matters they report. It becomes apparent that the individual 
princes went from one of the great Powers to the other in their 
allegiance, according to the power of the one or the other.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A SCULPTOR’S PESSIMISM 
"Pgs BORGLUM, the sculptor, has fired the first bomb 


of the art season by accusing American sculptors and archi- 
tects of being co)lectors of “samples” instead of producing some- 
thing new themselves. Such a stir as theiconclastic Mr. Borglum 
has caused, comments a daily paper, “has not been known in the 
art world since Mr. F. S. Church, returning from his first visit to 
the galleries of Paris and Dresden, exclaimed, ‘To hell with 


Europe!’” Mr. Church's complacency seems more than offset by 
Mr. Borglum’s pessimism. “Why is it,” he asks, “that it is easier 
to wring from an octogenarian a spring song than to write a five- 
page pamphiet on the great monuments in America?” He answers 
in The Craftsman (New York, October): 


“Jt js because, Jacking in reverence, sincerity, and individuality, 
the monuments we have built are not our own. Because we have 
‘cribbed ’ every scrol{ and form we build. Because our architects 
and artists annually ‘beat it’ to Europe to gather ideas to restock 
their idea-less plants at home. Because our finery is of the Old 
World. : 

“Our architects did not know that the obelisks were essentially 
monoliths, and so built one, five hundred feet high, of little blocks, 
and called ita monument to Washington. One of our sculptors 
even drest the Father of our Country in a Roman toga, while our 
counting-houses are fashioned after the ald temples, and we hawk 
our wares from the windows of buildings redrawn after the old 
palaces. 

“Weare traders— we peddle cotton, office, religion, and esthetics ; 
we are laymen, who have remained untouched by the man of dreams, 
of ideas, or ideals. Our buildersare ourengineers. They arenot 
architects, nor is it their business to build with the rounded form 
in their eye. 

“But the architect, what of him? wherehisforms? Likea maid- 
servant, he draws over the great steel limbs, conceived as nature 
conceives, a drabbled chemise in pseudo-Greek, Italian, or Beawx- 
Art pattern, and in his water-color wash he appeals to the sculptor 
to mode) for him a few figures, cautioning him that they ‘must be 
characterless,’ ‘just spots,’ pure conventions—something that will 
go with his ornament. One sometimes wonders if he realizes how 
he condemns his work in so doing. He must know, and he is right 
—this business man—that it would never do to put a vital piece of 
sculpture upon one of his fretted fronts. He talks Greek art and 
traces its forms, but the ideals of Greece are not ours; we have 
too little in common with the yesterday two thousand years gone 
to make it possible that we wear its dress or that we use its 
symbols. 

“TI do not mean that America is without artists, sculptors, or 
even architects deserving the name—there are enough of each to 
give us beauty in such abundance that the lives of all of us would 
be better, sweeter, and fuller and more of us could have homes 
and work-rooms fit for gods to slumber and to labor in (for such 
shall be my shop and couch). But the common spirit in sculpture 
and architecture in America is at the top notch of mediocrity.” 


With the passing of Saint-Gaudens, he declares, “the standard 
of good work was taken from us.” Our state is thus all the more 
deplorable, for the writer will not even allow greatness to Saint- 
Gaudens. He declares that Saint-Gaudens “was not a great artist 
like Rimmer, Rodin, or Meunier, nor was he a great poet.” It is 
allowed that Saint-Gaudens “had a quality that persisted to the 
end and wrought with few exceptions something beautiful, often 
noble, something that left the whole world better because it was 
made.” But Saint-Gaudens, we are told, did no work that was 
not “commissioned.” In fact, Mr. Borglum continues, “few peo- 
ple realize how little art ip sculpture is produced in this country 
that is purely the output of the sculptor’s imagination, that is, pro- 
duced creatively and because the sculptor has something he must 
say.” Mr. Borglum continues: 

“There are three elements absolutely inseparable from the pro- 


duction of great art—sincerity, individuality, and reverence. Of 
reverence, I doubt if there is enough in all the United States to 


build one great temple. L doubt if there are men enough in all 
this land with unselfishness enough, with love enough, together to 
build one great and beautiful temple for commerce or industry, for 
liberty or art, for religion or for masonry—built from the bottom 
up, beautiful and good, like an altar upon which the most sacred 
thing in our lives shall be offered to all the rest who follow. 


“And yet we have many good men—good but good-for-nothing, 


New York is filled with honest men who dodge every opportunity 

















Photographed by Jessie Tarbox Bea)s. 


GUTZON BORGLUM IN HIS STUDIO, 


He charges our artists and architects of annually “ beating it’ to 
Europe to gather ideas to restock their idea-less plants at home. 


nature or events toss them to better or make more beautiful their 
immediate hour or place, fearful of the possible jar to their accus- 
tomed ease. This is, in part, the reason of the winter in our es- 
thetic life. It makes the hideous, grinding elevated roads as 
natural a product as weeds in a neglected garden. It assures us 
that each great bridge will be more hideously ugly than the last. 
It explains Brooklyn’s apathy and how she can sleep so long with 
all the filth of a hundred years choking her front door—fouling the 
way to the most beautiful island nature has given all this coast. 

“Were we more Latin or Norse this could not beso. Puritanism 
has made us selfish, self-centered hypocrites for so long that sin- 
cerity and reverence for what is natural and wholesome in our im- 
pulse have been fairly bred out of us. We do not revere nature, 
We wonder very little at the daily return of sun and moon and 
stars and the glory that accompanies each phenomenon. Look at 
our water-fronts, where our world—for this is the world to us— 
meets the sea. Is there a fishing-village anywhere that has not 
dealt with landings as wel), as largely, with as broad a conception 
of the elements they were separating? And yet architects sit five 
deep around a)) these improvements.” 


Mr, Elliott Daingerfield, the painter, thinks it “amazing” that 
Mr. Borg)lum should think such things, “and stil) more so that he 
should write them.” In the New York Herald (October 5), where 
we read the views of a number of artists on Mr. Borglum’s out- 
break, Mr. Daingerfield is reported as saying further: 


“If there isno American art which is individual, as he says, 
what of Winslow Homer, of George Inness, of Wyant, and Blake- 
lock? We are at present at the very threshold of a gigantic de- 
velopment of art in this country. We have been going to schoo) 
and have learned methods, and now the time for accomplishment 
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is here. We are realizing the fulfilment even now. It is true that 
here we have been subjected to many influences, as, when the wave 
of impressionism swept over us it was believed that all should 
paint in the.style of Monet. That has disappeared. Yet there 
has remained something which has been modified and transformed 
by individuality, What could be more personal and individual 
than the work of Childe Hassam ? 

“There are many manifestations of American art which have no 
counterpart anywhere. How about Thomas Dewing? There are 

















Courtesy of “The Craftsman.” 
BORGLUM’S LINCOLN 


The sculptor worked on a theory of making different part$ of the 
face show varying phases of mind and soul, resulting in an expres- 


sion singularly lifelike as if, says a writer, “one was watching the 
changing play of deep feeling over the face of a living man.”’ 


American artists whose work is as distinctive as it is possible for 
it to be. It is asweeping statement, but I do not hesitate to make 
it, and that is that the greatest landscape art which the world has 
ever seen is right here, and that it is an imitation of none.” 


Mr. Samuel B. P Trowbridge, the architect, and Messrs. J. 5S. 
Hartley and W. O. Partridge, sculptors, are among those who have 
controverted Mr. Borglum’s position. Mr. Trowbridge defends his 


branch of the arts against the charges made by the sculptor, saying : 


“ American architects do not ‘crib* and borrow from Europe any 
more than Shakespeare could have been said to have ‘cribbed’ 
when he wrote a play from an old plot. Architecture has gone 
through many changes. The Greeks copied from the Egyptians, 
the Romans from the Greeks, and the Renaissance again took up 
classic models, and the Gothic borrowed from the Byzantine. 
France developed an architecture borrowed from Italy in the 
beginning. Yet all these styles in time became individual and 
characteristic. 

“ American architects study in Paris not because the best schools 
in the world are there, but they go there only to get principles. 
Every building has its own problem, and American architecture is 
developing because it can not help it. But it must come from the 
needs of the people. It cannot be done all at once. Shakespeare 
did not invent a new language every time he wrote a sonnet. Mr. 
Borglum expects too much. He is precipitate. There are certain 
buildings which are distinctively American and are recognized as 
such. The sky-scraper is individual, but the covering for it is 
adapted.” 
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AFFLICTIONS OF THE DRAMA IN FRANCE, 


._ much-traveled public with somewhat superior airs have 
aiways been fond of saying, “ They order these things differ. 
ently in France.” No one would have suspected that the savine 
. ‘ “i x 5 
could be disputed in regard to the drama, but here is a French 
writer dealing with conditions as he alleges they exist in France 
to-day. It only needs to change a few names to make the article 
read like several we have seen printed about our own dramatic in- 
dustries, which we are led to believe are hopelessly sunk in com- 
mercialism. Jt may not afford much gratification to read that 
France, the reputed home of art for art’s sake, suffers from like 
evils with ourselves ; but it will not pass unnoticed that here is 
given one more evidence that “the public” is not altogether the 
thick-headed beast it is often charged with being. Writing in Ze 
Correspondance (Paris) Mr. Paul Acker, a member of the French 
Society of Dramatic Authors, thus makes plaint and accusation : 


“A few exceptions apart, what gives a theater its drawing power 
to-day is less the quality of the plays performed there or the capa- 
bilities of the company as a whole, than the name of the actor or 
actress who happens to bethe star. It ishe—or she—who attracts 
the public and sends up the receipts. People do not go to see 
such and such a piece, and they often do not even know who wrote 
it, but they goto see Nor Z. Listen to the dramatic authors of 
our day. They proclaim: ‘] am writing a play for So-and-So.’ 
A certain actress has gained celebrity through her interpretation 
of a tragic love-part: henceforth none but rdles of that sort will 
be written for her. A certain actor has made a hit by imperson- 
ating an individual at the so-called marrying age; that is the only 
kind of part which will ever be written for him. What chiefly 
guides the playwright is that the actor for whom his work is in. 
tended shall be thoroughly delighted with it, shall discover in it 
an easy medium for the exploiting of his personality, shall find it 
flattering to his personal proclivities and even mannerisms, shall 
foresee in it a repetition of previous successes. A character ora 
situation thought out, the dramatist builds up a play round it. No 
matter if the piece be like a body with a huge head and tiny feet. 
No matter if the whole thing be sacrificed to the glorification of a 
single personage. No matter if the characters be so superficially 
conceived as to have no existence at all. No matter if the subject 
be totally void of interest!” 


The debasement of the national stage is attributable to an- 
other cause beside the conceit of actors, namely, the cupidity o1 
managers : 


“The manager cares only for one thing—money. He must get 
money; the only good plays are those that bring in money; the 
only successes are those of the box-office; the only great author is 
he who can fill a theater for a long run; the only great actor is he 
who can draw large houses. If the manager happens to be an 
actor himself, he wants plays written for himself; otherwise they 
must be written for his star. To all criticisms of his management 
he replies triumphantly that the public’s applause of both the actor 
and the play is a sufficient justification of his managerial ideas. 
He falls back upon the public taste—believing that one really ex- 
ists—saying that this public taste must always be deferred to, and 
alleging that this public taste is trivial, low, essentially hostile to 
art—like his own, in fact. Art demands effort if it is to be prop- 
erly appreciated. But audiences must have no efforts imposed 
upon them. ‘The question is simply one of getting as large a crowd 
as possible to besiege the box-office window ; and far from attract- 
ing people by the high and worthy qualities of a play, they must 
be captivated through having their most vulgar instincts pandered 
to. Plays are manufactured for the public just as shoes are— 
according to a pattern which experience has shown to be a ‘good 
seller’ and which will please anybody. The public is assumed in- 
capable of caring for works which would shake up its mental in- 
dolence or its dull sensibilities. *Don’t give us literature!’ is the 
managers’ constant cry and command; and most of the play- 
wrights, glad enough to have their labors lightened, obey with 
alacrity.” 


After laying the blame upon actors and managers, and, as we 
have seen, to some degree upon the fraternity of playwrights, this 
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assailant of the commercial drama concludes his article with a vin- 
ication of the much maligned public taste, administering also a 
final slap to the cupidity—and stupidity—exhibited by the pur- 


veyors of public entertainment : 


“‘ The public istreated unjustly. To hear actors and managers, 
one would suppose that the public had an unconquerable aversion 
to literary plays. Vaudeville, being low; light comedy, being 
false; and melodrama—those are the things which the public are 
supposed to want, and which are the money-makers,” Neverthe- 
less, when performances of classic drama are given at the Théatre- 
Francais [known likewise as the Comeédie-Frangaise], the place is 
crowded, and persons belonging to al) ranks of society may be 
found there, from the humblest to the highest. The public taste, 
I am convinced, is far better than is asserted; it inclines toward 
the good things, and would so continue to do were it not assidu- 
ously put to sleep with poor plays. But sometimes it wakes up 
and then there’s an enormous surprize: ‘Why, what’s this? It 
seems the public isn’t what we took it for!’ At some theater a 
serious play is given, a new play with ideas, with a genuine thesis, 
such as ‘Divorce,’ let us say, and what happens? Everybody 
rushes to see it, talks about it, argues about it. [Is that not a 
valuable, instructive, and consolatory token ?”—V7yvamslation 
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THE HORSE IN “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 


i... who long to see a perfect performance of 

“ Gétterdammerung” will be interested to hear that there once 
was one horse that played his part of Grave to perfection. Grane, 
as he is usually presented to us, either looks like a worn-out hack 
whose nerves are proof against fire and sound. and so one who 
could never be expected to leap with Arinhi/de into the funeral- 
pyre of Stegfrved, or he is so badly rehearsed in his part that he 
steps nervously about, walking on Ardnhi/de’s dress and turning 
her immolation song into a pacification ditty addrest to himself. 


In the recently published translation of Angelo Neumann's “ Per- 

















AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF WAGNER. 


Taken about 1861. 


sonal Recollections of Wagner,” we read of a Grane whom we 
would gladly see brought back from the grave. Mr. Neumann is 
said to have done more than any other man to make Wagner's 


music dramas known. since it was he who organized the famous 


“Wagner Traveling Theater” and carried artists, orchestra, scen- 
ery, and elaborate mechanica) devices on a tour through Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Austria, and Russia, and later with 
another company gave the “Ring” in London. This was in the 
early eighties, when the Wagnerian battle was being vigorously 
fought. Munich, being the home of Wagner’s royal patron, heard 
the dramas long before they were presented at the German capital. 
Mr. Neumann tells this story 
of the famous Briinhilde, 


Therese Vogl, and the Grave 





she used to ride in the per- 
formances at that city: 


“The horse she used had 
once been a favorite charger 
of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and now in its old age ful- 
tilled this last and only duty 
With a marvelous intelligence 
and an almost uncanny _in- 
stinct for the rdle. It knew 
its cues perfectly! For, the 
moment that Briinhilde ad- 
vanced, saying, ‘Heya, Grane, 
gvusse den Freund!’ (Grane, 
greet thine friend) it grew 
restless, champed the bit, and 
pawed ; then at her final call 
—'Siegfried, selig gilt dir 
mein Gruss!’ (Siegfried, ac- 
cept my greeting)—it wheeled 
rapidly, and galloping straight 
across the stage dashed at the 
blazing funeral pyre. Brin- 














hilde. grasping the mane at 
the start, leaped to its back 
on the keen run, and so they 
rode— apparently into the very hater, ose the famous * Wagner 
heart of the flames! It was hue doing more than any other to make 
wonderfully carried out, and — the music dramas known. 

the effect on the audience was 

simply overwhelming. I exprest my awe and admiration to The: 
rese Vogl, who assured me that, tho she was askilled rider, she 
could never carry out that leap with any other mount, for the 
creature’s intelligence was nothing short of marvelous, ‘You 
might almost say,” she added, ‘that the animal has an ear for 
music!’ For at each performance of the ‘Gétterdammerung,’ 
precisely at the same bar, without a sign from her and not wait 


ing for her to mount, the horse started on that wild dramatic 
plunge across the stage!” 


Courtesy of Henry Holt & Co 


ANGELO NEUMANN, 


This wonderful animal was desired by Mr. Neumann for the 
first Berlin performance of the opera, and Ludwig II. gave his con- 
sent, but the horse died just as they were preparing for his ship- 
ment from Munich. The problem then was to find another tract- 
able horse for the part, sinée much of the success of the opera 
depended on this act. What happened at the first performance is 
told herewith. In this case Mme. Materna, well known in former 


days in America, was the Briinhilde. Neumann writes: 


“During the scene-shifting from the third act Wagner came be- 
hind to see me, and exprest his unqualified satisfaction with what 
we had done, suggesting several minor alterations which had just 
occurred to him. I then took him to his box and was about to 
settle into my own orchestra chair, when a vague feeling of un- 
easiness impelled me to go back to the stage again. I fought it 
down at first—for the whole executive staff was there, the well- 
drilled corps of attendants, and my experienced inspectors and 
stage manager. Why not give myself up for ence to the complete 
enjoyment of that glorious final act ? and yet my inner conscious- 
ness urged me to go. ‘Just this very night, when so much depends 
upon it, why not follow out your invariable custom and see that 
all is well?* Finally I obeyed my instinct and went behind once 
more. ‘All in order?’ ‘Everything!’ came the prompt response. 

“As Mme. Materna was not a horsewoman like Therese Vogl, 
we had arranged the leap into the flames as it is now carried out 
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on most stages—that is, Briinhilde was to lead Grane quickly off 
into the wings, and there a rider in her identical costume should 
spring to the horse’s back and dash across the stage into the flames. 

“My next question was, ‘IS the false Briinhilde ready ?’ Some 
one answered, ‘All ready, sir!’ and I looked up to catch sight of 
a Briinhilde—with long, unkempt, gray, shaggy hair, and a full 
and flowing beard! And just outside, the second was approaching 
when the real Briinhilde was to dash into the wings with Grane. 
‘What! Vou’re the man who’s to ride the horse into the fire ?’ 
‘Yes, sir,” was the answer. But there was no time now to parley, 
ror just then I could hear Mme. Materna beginning, ‘Siegfried— 
selig grusst dich dein Weib’—as she started for the wings. I flew 
for the man, clutched at his beard, and snatched the wig from off 
his head! Then, just as I had swathed him in his long black veil, 
we heard his cue—he swung himself up onto the horse, and I sank 
back almost fainting against the side walls of the stage! In just 
those few seconds I had been able to save the closing scene of 
the first ‘Nibelungen’ performance in Berlin from utter shipwreck.” 





MISUSE OF ART-MUSEUMS 


T will be something of a surprize to people who have spent days 
wandering through the vast art-museums of Europe to be told 

that it would be better for art if such museums did not exist. Yet 
that is the assertion made by a writer in no less weighty an organ 
than the London 7zmes. The museum, he argues, “is a contri- 
vance which we should not need if we lived in a great age of art,” 
and the wrong use of it “may pervert all our ideas of the functions 
and value of art.” The very idea of “collections ” of works of art 
is pronounced “vicious,” and is charged with having “done much 
to deprave our notions of the functions of art.” The first great 
collections of works of art began to be made “when the Renais- 
sance was reaching its height and when architecture was rapidly 


losing its predominance, and they were at once a symptom and an’ 


encouragement of the divorce between the arts.” When architec- 
ture was the supreme art, all the other arts were subordinated to 
its purposes. Painting and sculpture, it is asserted, were used as 
decorative elements in a larger scheme whose plan was architecture. 
But a collector, we read, “ must regard a work of art as an abstract 
thing, without any practical use or purpose outside itself; and 
works of art in a collection, even if they were produced for some 
purpose outside themselves or for some practical use, are divorced 
from that purpose or use and become mere instruments of 


pleasure to the collector.” The writer goes on to say: 


“Public museums are attempts to remedy the public poverty in 
art, but only by putting the public in the position of the private 
collector. Tho a collection becomes public, it still remains a col- 
lection. Works produced for it have all the vices of the collector’s 
art, and the great works of public art which it contains are still 
divorced from the problems they were meant to solve and the con- 
ditions in which they were produced. Thus the public in its 
museums can have only the collector’s pleasure, and is always 
tempted to take the collector’s view of art. The greatest art of 
all, architecture, can not be collected, except in fragments that 
lose most of their significance because they are fragments. No 
great work of art is produced for a museum; and, when we see 
great works in a museum, it is only by a deliberate and painful 
effort that we can bring ourselves to understand the conditions for 
which they were produced, and so learn the lesson which they are 
meant to teach us. When we see an altar-piece in the National 
Gallery, how hard it is for us to imagine the altar it was painted to 
adorn, and how much harder to feel the religious emotion it was 
intended to express and communicate. Yet, unless we can do this, 
we are mere connoisseurs, enjoying art as we might enjoy good 
wine, with a narrow epicure’s pleasure; and there is no reason 
why public money should be spent to give us that enjoyment. 
Private collections and museums of art, between them, are respon- 
sible for the connoisseur and the connoisseur’s view of art which 
now prevails everywhere. There is no great harm in the connois- 
seur, but there is also very little good, so far as art is concerned. 
His enthusiasm raises the prices of old works of art, but does not 
help to produce new ones. For art made for the connoisseur’s 
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demand is sterile and purposeless. He gets his ideas of art from 
the art of the past, which he is apt to regard only as an instrument 
of his own pleasure; and from the art of the present he requires 
only what pleases him in the art of the past.” 


The main use of a museum, this writer insists, lies in the lessons 


that it can and ought to instil. It is only the educated few, he 


observes, who “can take much pleasure now in the great works of 
art of the past; and there can be no reason why public money 
should be spent in giving them that pleasure unless they learn from 
it what they can apply to the public good.” Further: 


“In the first place, they must learn from their own delight in 
great works of art that such delight is noble and desirable for all; 
and they can learn this only by experiencing a noble delight, and 
not an idle epicure’s pleasure. But a noble delight in great works 
of art and a desire that such a delight should be shared by all can 
come only to those who feel all the emotions which great works of 
art were designed to express and communicate ; and these emotions 
are possible only to those who understand the conditions in which 
great works of art were produced and the purposes for which they 
were designed. To revive such an understanding, therefore, is, or 
should be, the main purpose of our public museums, so that upon 
that understanding a great art may be established in the future. 
They are but imperfect and artificial means; but they are the best 
we can contrive in our present conditions; and it is the duty of 
those who enjoy them to make what use of them they can 
Through the fragments of the Parthenon frieze, through the altar- 
pieces of Italian churches, . . . the past tells us, however obscurely, 
the secrets of a noble delight which we have almost lost in the 
present; and it bids us not to be satisfied with our poor modern 
substitutes for that delight. The art preserved under glass cases 
warns us that it was not produced to be so preserved and to be 
gaped at by holiday crowds, but that it was meant to be used, and 
enjoyed by the users of it. If we take this warning to heart, we 
shall see that its beauty expresses or symbolizes the enjoyment of 
its use, and becomes a dead beauty when that use is at an end.” 





BETTER TEACHING FOR FRESHMEN — Too often, it is 
charged, the university teachers of freshmen are men who could 
neither secure nor hold places in a good secondary school. So 
writes Prof. Robert J. Aley, of the University of Indiana. On the 
other hand, he believes, no class of students deserve or need so 
much care as the freshmen, and the university’s first interests 
should be with them. In the New York Evening Post Professor 
Aley writes : 


“In the treatment of freshmen the upper school has much to 
learn from those below it. When the university gives the same 
careful thought to the care of its beginners as is now given by the 
two schools below it to theirs, the lot of the freshman will be 
greatly improved and the whole student life enriched. 

“Money is an essential element in the care of freshmen. If 
there is not money enough to provide for research and teaching, 
there should be no hesitancy in devoting the fund to the latter 
cause. Of course, ample means should be secured for both pur- 
poses. Money should be spent freely for teachers. In the equip- 
ment of a department it is not enough to have a great scholar and 
a superior teacher at the head. All who give instruction in the 
department should be scholars and inspiring teachers. Such men 
costmoney. Secondary schools already recognize their value, and 
are picking them up at salaries much greater than the universities 
have been accustomed to pay. The pleasant fiction that there is 
greater honor in teaching in a college than in a high school is 
rapidly passing. It will soon be impossible to get college teachers 
of first-rate aLility except upon the payment of first-rate salaries. 
The work of a department can not be of superior grade unless the 
teaching force has considerable permanency. Experience gives a 
point of vantage that the new man must gain at the expense of the 
students. There must be something more tangible than sentiment 
or loyalty to produce this desired permanence. Salaries must be 
increased. The distance between the salary of the head of the 
department and that of the teachers in the department must be 
lessened. Five thousand dollars to the head and a mere pittance 
to the teachers in the department, not only produces dissatisfac- 
tion, but also results in inferior work.” 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Austen, Jane. Sense and Sensibility. With a 
note by R. Brimley Johnson. In two vols. 12mo. 
Illustrated in color by A. Wallis Mills. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1.25 per vol. 


These two volumes in the new ten-vol- 
ume set of Jane Austen’s writings, illus- 
trated in colors by A. Wallis Mills, follow 
closely upon the publication of the first 
two, which contained ‘‘Pride and Preju- 
dice.”” Mr. Mills has caught the spirit of 
the original rather better in these volumes 
than he did in the other. His Mr. Darcey 
was not quite convincing, nor were his 
Miss Bennets, altho he was more success- 
ful with Mrs. Bennet—quite successful, in 
fact. In the present volume his Sir John 
is entirely satisfying and so are Mrs. Jen- 
nings and Mrs. Ferriar. Welike immensely, 
also, his Dashwood girls. His picture of 
Mrs. John Dashwood’s arrival in her new 
home is entirely adequate. A more satis- 
fying edition of Jane Austen is not known 
to us. 

Bacher, Otto H. With Whistler in Venice. New 
York: The Century Co., 1898, $4 net. 

This season promises to produce rich 
additions to the Whistler literature, and 
this first one by Mr. Bacher, the American 
etcher, is one of exceptional interest. It 
deals with the Venetian period when 
Whistler was producing that extraordi- 
nary series of etchings that constitutes one 
of his important hostages to fame. It is, 
as Mr. Bacher explains, a period of the 
artist’s life ‘‘the least familiar to his 
friends,” and one about which Mr. Bacher 
has, before this time, often been impor- 
tuned to write. Whatever manner the 
definitive biography, shortly forthcoming 
from the Pennells, will treat of this time, 
the work now before us will have the merit 
and interest of a first-hand document, for 
the writer lived on an intimate footing 
with Whistler during the entire time of his 
stay. To one curious not only about the 
personal details of daily life, but about the 
methods of work pursued by Whistler this 
book gives much to ponder upon. Every 
subject, says Mr. Bacher, ‘‘had some prob- 
lem in nature which he wished to convey 
on canvas, a copper plate, or by pastel.” 
He did very few paintings while in Venice, 
we are told, but those he did showed him, 
as always, quite himself and thoroughly 
independent of the prevailing fashion. In 
the late seventies and again in 1883, the 
years of his stay there, the art thought of 
Venice was dominated by the ‘‘subject- 


picture.’’ ‘‘It was considered the height of 
art to select the subject first, and then 
make the painting fit it.” Whistler, of 
course, would have nothing to do with 
such theory or practise, and went on with 
his ‘‘arrangements,’’ ‘‘symphonies,’ or 
‘“‘nocturnes,”” producing in practise what 
he later formulated in theory in ‘The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies.’’ Mr. 
Bacher enables us to sit by Whistler’s side 
while he works, inspect his brushes, and 
even observe how he lays on the strokes. 

But, as has been said, while in Venice 
pastels and etchings were Whistler’s main 
preoccupation, and he showed great clever- 
ness, we are told, in deciding which me- 
dium fitted better the motive chosen to 
depict. The pastels were of the slightest 
nature, but were always executed with 
the same pains that were put upon an 
etching or an oil. 

It is conceivable that the artist who 
essays etching will find details of procedure 
in Mr. Bacher’s book that must aid greatly 
in the prosecution of his art, while to the 
amateur who cultivates a fondness for 
these prints, whether his purse permits 
him to accumulate them or not, there is a 
certain initiation into the secrets of the 
work that few sources short of Hamerton’s 
or Wedmore’s technical books will give. 
Here at least are none of the stock phrases 
of the professional art critic. It is the 
comfortable, easy chatting of a master of 
the craft, about an art that is beloved, as 
it was seen practised by the greatest mas- 
ter of modern times. In what great es- 
teem Whistler’s etchings were held by 
etchers themselves may be seen by a quoted 
remark by Seymour Haden. He once de- 
clared that if he were condemned to lose 
either his Rembrandts or his Whistlers, 
he would prefer to part with the Rem- 
brandts. And Seymour Haden is ranked 
among the masters of British etching. 

This book is embellisied with reproduc- 
tions of more than twenty-five of Whis- 
tler’s etchings with the addition of a goodly 
number of Mr. Bacher’s. Besides these 
there are reproductions of photographs and 
facsimiles of letters. Mr. Bacher’s dis- 
cussion of the plates included in the book 
give the work something of the value of a 
text-book on Whistler’s etchings. 

No book about this artist is complete 
without its tale of anecdotes. Mr. Bacher 
does not simply repeat those that have 


been told over and over again; but he 
gives something, like a revised version of 
the more famous ones. That is to say, he 
attempts to prune away some of the tra- 
ditional accretions, and gives the actual 
facts as he observed them in connection 
with such as, in the acting, fell under his 
immediate observation. 

It remains to mention the beautiful 
manner in which the book is gotten up. 
The ample margins give the page a cer- 
tain luxuriousness that enhances the splen- 
did typography of the De Vinne Press. 
This should be a favorite gift-book for those 
whose inclinations are toward the higher 
realms of art. 

Ball, Allan P. [Introduction and Notes by.] Se- 
lected Essays of Seneca and the Satire on the Deifi- 


cation of Claudius. 16mo, pp. xxxiv-212. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 60 cents net. 


Barr, Amelia E. The Strawberry Handkerchief. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 368. New York: Dodd, 
Mead Co. $1.50. 


Bayliss, Clara Kern. Old Man Coyote. IIlus- 
trated. 312mo, pp. 146. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1. 


Benson, Arthur Christopher. At Large. 12mo, 
pp. 425. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net. 


Bouvet, ‘Marguerite. Clotilde. Illustrated. 12 
mo, pp. 216. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Brandes, George. Anatole France. Frontis- 
piece. 16mo, pp. 127. New York: The McClure Co, 


Brudno, Ezra S. The Tether. 12mo, pp. 334. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Burton, Richard. Three of a Kind—The Story 
of an Old Musician, a Newsboy, and a Cocker Dog. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 267. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50. 


Caffin, Charles Henry. A Child’s Guide to Pic- 
gag Illustrated. New York: Baker & Taylor 
Oo. $1.25. 


Carleton, Will. A Thousand Thoughts. 16mo, 
pp. 159. New York Everywhere Publishing Co. 
50 cents. 


Castle, Agnes and Egerton. Wroth. 12mo, pp. 
486. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Colby, Charles W. Canadian Types of the Olé 
Régime, 1608-1697. 8vo. pp. x-366. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.75 net. 

Mr. Colby, who is the professor of his- 
tory in McGill University, Montreal, has 
constructed this volume after a novel pian. 
In order to show what was the condition 
and spirit of Canada, from its founding 
until the conquest by the English, he has 
selected for elucidation certain types in 
several departments of leadership, these 
types having apparently been chosen as 
the best examples each of its class. Thus 
Champlain is made to represent the ex- 
plorers; Brébeuf, the missionaries; D’Iber- 
ville, the military commander; Talon, thein- 
tendants; Laval, the bishops; and Fronte- 
nac, the governors. Besides these sketches 
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he gives an introductory one dealing with 
the historical background in which these 
men pursued their vocations and as a final 
chapter prints a discoursegon the position 
and experiences of women. The volume 
is written in light and graceful style, but 
with due regard for firm historical bases. 
It not only makes interesting reading, but 
gives perhaps as clear a notion of what the 
old régime in Canada was at its best as 
may be found anywhere in a single volume. 


Dawson, William ] and Coningsby W. The 
Great English Letter Writers—With Introductory 
Essays and Notes. Two vols. 12mo. pp 298-289 
New York Fleming H. Revell Co. $1 net each. 


Desmond, H W and H W. Fisher. Building 
a Home 8vo, pp 222. New York. The Baker & 
Taylor Co. 


The home whose building is prescribed 
and described in this volume is not a man- 
sion or a Newport ‘‘cottage.’’ It is the 
comfortable dwelling-place of the man of 
merely comfortable means. The authors, 
who are practical architects and editors 
of The Architectural Record, are perfectly 
at home in their subject, the principles, the 
financial side, and the esthetic relations of 
which they deal with thoroughly and in a 
style attractive as well as intelligible to the 
layman. The work seems to us _ indis- 
pensable to a homeseeker who intends to 
build for himself. The volume is enriched 
by 106 illustrations. These half-tones ap- 
pear to cover every conceivable modifica- 
tion, arrangement, and detail of an ordi- 
nary dwelling. For taste and variety we 
have never met with such a collection, and 
there is something like generosity in the 
manner in which the authors have lavished 
them on a work of this size and pretensions. 


Emerson, Willis George. The Smoky God; or 
A Voyage to the Inner World Illustrated. i2mo, 
pp 186. Chicago’ Forbes & Co 


Enriquez, Rafael de Zayas. Porfirio Diaz. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp 281 New York: D Apple- 
ton & Co. $1 50 net. 


Escott-Inman, H  Wulnoth the Wanderer: A 
Story of King Alfred of England. Frontispiece. 
8vo, pp 315 Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co $1.50. 


Lear, Edward, Letters of, to Chichester Fortescue 
(Lord Carlingford) and Frances, Countess Walde- 
grave. [Edited by Lady_ Strachey.] Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 328 New York: Duffield & Co. $3.50. 


We have read these letters with contin- 
uous delight. They fully satisfy such ex- 
pectations as may have been aroused by 
Lear’s long-famous ‘‘ Book of Nonsense”’; 
in other words, they justify Lear’s reputa- 
tion. Lear had success in his time as a 
painter, but his future fame seems likely 
to depend mainly on that book and on 
these letters rather than on his pictures. 
To Fortescue and Lady Waldegrave the 
letters were all addrest No other corre- 
spondent of Lear’s is represented here. So 
very few, however are the letters addrest 
to Lady Waldegrave that Fortescue alone 
seems to have been Lear’s correspondent. 
Indeed, those which she received were 
written because she and Fortescue at the 
beginning of the correspondence were 
friends. and long before its close had be- 
come husband and wife. 

Lear and Fortescue first met in Rome 
when young men, Lear living there as an 
artist student, and Fortescue visiting the 
city as a traveler who was soon to return 
to England and there enter upon a career 
in public life. Life to Lear until the very 
end was a hard struggle as to ways and 
means. He spent many laborious years 
on the island of Corfu, and many more at 


San Remo, painting pictures and writing 
books. Fortescue meanwhile became heir 
to a considerable landed estate and a title, 
that of Lord Carlingford; married one of 
the most famous and most beautiful women 
of her time, who also was rich; and achieved 
success in public life. The friendship be- 
tween the two men seems all this time 
never to have had a break or an interrup- 
tion. If Lear formed other friendships 
there is no hint of any in this correspond- 
ence. Ina sense the friendship resembles 

















FRANCES, COUNTESS WALDEGRAVE, 
Whose fourth husband was Chichester Fortescue. 

















EDWARD LEAR AND CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 


that between Gibbon and Lord Sheffield, 
Gibbon’s only friendship, which also sur- 
vived the mutations of a lifetime. 

Lear was of Danish descent. “The fam- 
ily had not long been settled in England. 
He began to earn his living as a painter in 
early boyhood, when he had the good for- 
tune to acquire something of his art from 
Holman Hunt. At one time he gave les- 
sons in drawing to Queen Victoria. Two 
amusing stories, illustrative of Lear’s 
quaint ways, are told in connection with 
this employment. After the engagement 
had been made. he presented himself one 
day at Osborne, rather roughly drest and 
awkward as he always was in his appear- 
ance, and, having reached the door, simply 





[¢ Yetober 17, 


stated that he desired to see the Queen. 
The perplexed servants showed him to a 
waiting-room, where an equerry going 
up to Lear, politely inquired what his 
business might be; to which Lear replied 
“Oh, I’m Lear.’”’ Further inquiries had 
to be made before the fact was disclosed 
that he had called by appointment to give 
the Queen a lesson in drawing. The other 
story relates to a day at Windsor Castle or 
Buckingham Palace, the editor of the let- 
ters being uncertain as to just where the 
incident occurred. One day the Queen 
was personally taking Lear about showing 
him some of the priceless art treasures pre- 
served in the royal cabinets. Carried away 
by the surpassing beauty and number of 
these treasures, Lear impulsively exclaimed : 
“Oh! how did you get all these beautiful 
things?’’ He afterward explained that the 
Queen, in a manner kind and yet terse and 
full of dignity, responded, ‘‘I inherited 
them, Mr. Lear.”’ 

The letters abound in many examples 
of Lear’s genius for new puns and quaint 
ways of spelling words. He would begin 
a letter to Fortescue ‘‘My dear 4oescue”’ 
or would close one with ‘‘God bless you, 
dear 4oescue.”’ Having completed a cer- 
tain task, he said this was due to ‘‘after- 
dinner application and stayathomeacious- 
ness.”’ Of a picture on which he was 
working he writes, ‘‘“My big Corfu will be 
a stunner & I mean to try for 500 guineas 
for him, he be 9 feet 4 inches long & 6 
feet ’i.’’ He said that if he could not sell it 
he would ‘“‘instantly begin a picture 10 
feet long, and, if that don’t sell. one 12 
feet long.’’ He begs Fortescue not to 
‘‘pollygize at not writing; I gnoo how 
bizzy u were.’’ He describes the weather 
as ‘‘highly beastly and squondangerlous.”’ 
Having a sty on his eye, he writes ‘‘Don’t 
know if my being a pig has produced the 
sty, or whether the sty makes me a pig.” 
He assures Fortescue that ‘‘a nempty- 
stummick is a bad thing,’’ and says he 
‘‘wen tup two the Zoological Gardings.” 
When a certain young woman was errone- 
ously taken for his daughter, he said, ‘‘] 
wish she were, but [ am glad she isn’t my 


wife.’ Lear never married. and, early in- 


the correspondence, declares that he never 
expects to marry. In one of his later 
letters he writes: 

‘‘When I go to heaven if, indeed I go. 
and am surrounded by thousands of polite 
angels, I shall say courteously, ‘Please 
leave me alone. You are doubtless all de- 
lightful, but 1 do not wish to become ac- 
quainted with you: let me have a park 
and a beautiful view of sea and hill, moun- 
tain and river, valley and plain, with no 
end of tropical fohage: a Sew well-behaved 
small cherubs to cook and keep the place 
clean, and after [ am quite established, 
say for a miilion or two of years. an angel 
of a wife.’ ”’ 

Lear counted Tennyson among his )ife- 
long friends. After a visit to Farringford 
he wrote that ‘‘J should think, computing 
moderately, that fifteen angels, several 
hundreds of ordinary women, many phi- 
losophers, a heap of truly good wives and 
kind mothers. three or four minor proph- 
ets, and a lot of doctors and schoolmis- 
tresses might all be boiled down, and yet 
their combined essence fall short of what 
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Write to-day for our book 
—-a very novel book-—-on 
union suits. 


MENTOR SUITS give a 
new kind of underwear comfort—- 
no drawers to slip down, no shirt 
to crawl up, no double thickness 
about the waist. 


MENTOR SUITS fit like a second 
skin, but, being knitted (not woven) and 
very porous, they don’t stick or become 
soggy with perspiration. They absorb the 
moisture and pass it out into the air, leaving the 


skin delightfully dry and warm, 












They are elastic, so in sympathy with every line and 
movement of the body that you don’t know they are on. 
They allow perfect freedom of motion, and are so 
springy that they resume their normal shape instantly 
and do not get baggy or stretched out of shape. 
“Unconscious underwear,”’ one wearer calls them. 


MENTOR SUITS are made in a wide range of 
fabrics to suit all tastes, including Shrinkproof Wool— 
woolen underwear that you can send to the laundry 
without fear of shrinking: 





No. 1203—Combed Egyptian Cotton, medium weight $2.00 
No. 1103 — Combed Egyptian Cotton, heavy weight . 2.50 
No. 2703—Shrinkproof Merino, natural, medium weight 3.50 
No. 1403—Shrinkproof Merino, natural, heavy weight 3.50 
No. 1503—Shrinkproof Merino, natural, light and fine 4.00 
No. 1603—Shrinkproof Merino, natural, heavy weight 4.00 
No. 503—Pure Silkateen, medium weight, white, flesh 


RE CR 


or blue . ; é ; é ‘ . 5.00 
No. 603—Pure Silkateen, heavy weight, white, flesh 1 
or blue © 2©« «© © « « CRS 4 


No. 6103—Pure Australian Wool, Shrinkproof, light 
weight, white or natural . ‘ P 


No. 6203—Silk and Wool, light weight, white 
Etc., etc. 


6.00 
- 7.00 


Send for Free Samples 


of all these fabrics and our union suit book. A postal 
card will bring them absolutely free of charge. 
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Have the merchant show you the name MENTOR y 
in the neck of the garment. If he cannot supply you eo 
we will send garments prepaid on receipt of price. mS 
Order a suit of MENTOR COMFORT UNDER- Se KNITTING 
jy WEAR to-day and be prepared for genuine Underwear £ : —" 
‘ Comfort when the cold days come. a Cummaxalan 9 
i We also make MENTOR COMFORT UNDER- y 


Please send free sam- 
pies of 


€ . Mentor Fabrics 


WEAR for Women and Children and wil) send to any 


woman interested a beautiful book of samples free. 
and the descriptive booklet. 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 


100 Bank Street, - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
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write to nearest agency. 


While ie Fir 


ee 


is Low 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the day. 
A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. The dining room 
or any room in the house can be heated in a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
For instance, you could light it in your bed-room to 
dress by, then carry itto the dining room, and by the time 
the coffee is ready, the room is warm. 
too high or too low—never smokes or smells—gives intense 
heat for 9 hours with one filling. If not at your dealer's 


Impossible to turn it 








SF nS ee eS ae Ome noes - 


The Rayo 


| light. 
Handsome—simple—satisfactory, 


write to our nearest agency. 


Lamp 


poses. Gives a clear, steady 
. Made of brass “throughout and nickel plated. 
Equipped with the latest improved central draft burner. 
| Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, 


is the best lamp 
for all-round 


household  pur- 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 








WHAT IS ART? A powerful and searchin 
sion of the principles and tests of true art, by 
stoy. Translated by AyLmeR Maur. 
cloth, 268 pages 80c. net. Funk 
pany, Pubs., New York. 


discus- 
EO TOL- 
Sma)) 1zmo, 
& Wagnalis Com- 








underwear for out-door 
recreation. No sportsman, 
hunter, golfer, yachtsman 


or motorist should be f 


N without it 


Special Weighs for Fal 


Dre. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York 306 Fifth ave, 29 Marden Lane 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St, Chicago, 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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This ite: Mark on Every aaa 
Modern Machinery and Methods, in fact the very 
best of everything enters into the construction of 


Wright's 
Health 
Underwear 


to make it the most sanitary and healthful underwear 
that anybody can buy. 


Made of many tiny, fluffy loops. Joined together so 
no body-heat escapes, no outside cold comes in; no 
damp of perspiration stands on the skin. Costs no 


more than the ordinary kind. 
Wright's 
Spring Needle Ribbed 
Underwear 


A lighter weight underwear in beautiful fabrics and 
colors. Permanently elastic, it fits and holds its shape 
indefinitely. 

Book ‘‘DRESSING FOR HEALTH ”’ sent free. 

Explains the famous loop. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 
44 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 





A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page J62) 


Emily Tennyson really is.”’ 
the name of the poet’s wife. 
Lear gives an interesting picture of the 
monks at Mount Athos, which he describes 
as a peninsular mountain, about two thou- 
sand feet high and fifty miles \ong, endin 
in a vast crag nearly seven thousand Pree 
high, the same being covered with yast 
forests of beech, chestnut, and ilex; the 
cliffs and crags surmounted by twenty 
ancient monasteries of large size, and six 
or seven hundred small ones placed else. 
where on this crag, the population com- 
prising six or seven thousand monks, Not 
a woman existed in all the peninsula— 
“nothing but monks, tomcats, and cocks 
jallowed.’’ Later on, when before Parlia- 
{ment there was some question under de 
bate affecting distrest needle-women, Lear 
suggested that ‘‘these women be all landed 
at once, four thousand at least, on the 
southeast side of Mt. Athos, and then make 
a rush for the nearest monastery.” He 
thought that by this ‘‘dodge all the five 
thousand monks, young and old, will be 
vanquished, distrest needle-babies will 
ultimately awaken the echoes of ancient 
Acte,and the whole fabric of mockery, not 
to say of the Greek Church, will fall down 
crash and forever.”’ 

The editor of this delightful book inti- 
mates that another collection of Lear’s 
letters may yet be published. Readers 
will be certain to hope that this may prove 
to be the case. We note one error in a 
name. On page 127, in a foot-note Cardinal 
Antonelli, the famous minister of Pius 1X., 
is presented as Antonetti. 


Lee, Rev. Frank T. Sidelights on the Bible. II- 
lustrated. r2mo, pp. vi-239. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co. $1 net. 


_ Lewis, William Draper. [Editor.] Great Amere 
ican Lawyers—The Lives and Influence of Judges 
and Lawyers who have Acquired Permanent Na- 
tional Reputation, and have developed the Juris- 
—. of the United States: A History of the 
gal Profession in America. Vo). J. J)lustrated. 
Philadelphia: John C. Win- 











8vo, pp. xxxVii--472. 
ston Co. 


Lillibridge, Will. 


piece. s12mo, pp. 326. 
Co. $1.50. 


The Quest Eternal. Frontis- 
New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Loomis, Charles Battell. 
Some Essays in Optimism. 12mo, pp. 181. New 


York: Fleming H. Revell Co, 75 cents net, 
Judith of the_Cumberlands. 
pp. 406. New York: G. P, 
$1.50. 
Percy. Mater: 
in Comedy. t12mo, pp. 163. 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. Pelléas and Melisande, 


Translated by Erving Winslow. With an introduc- 
tion by Montrose J. Moses. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 


The Knack of It: 


MacGowan, Alice. 
Illustrated. t2mo, 


Putnam's Sons. 


Mackaye, An American Study 


New York: The Mac- 


135. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 
net, 
Martin, John A. The_Jayhawker. Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. 344. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 


Polly of the Circus. ITlus- 
184. New York: Dodd, Mead 


Mayo, Margaret. 
trated. 16mo, pp. 
Co. §1. 


Critical _Miscellanies. Volume 


Morley. John. 1 
New York: The Macmillan 


IV r2mo, pp. 371. 


Co. $1.50. 
Tho now to be properly named as Lord 


Morley, this volume reaches us with plain 
John Morley printed on the title-page as 





the author's name. The volume cone 





Superior to Lemonade 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


\ A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
x 


sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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tains notable essays on Machiavelli, Guic- | 
ciardint, and Mill, and four other papers | 
dealing with works by Frederic Harr: | 
gon, W. E. H. Lecky, and 1...:T. Svsteegcr 
' ; ¥ . . 
Mheir character can not be better indi-} 
cated than by quoting from a recent re-/ 
view of the book in The Nation. “Vere,” | 
says the writer ‘‘erudition is unpedantic; 
here knowledge is made human; here} 
maturity is mellow, and not crabbed. In 
his construction and style, Morley has) 
grown more and more limber’ These} 


essays approach Sainte-Beuve's ‘Cause | 


ries’—loose, sinuous, lively, and suited, 
like the best conversation, to digressions | 
and asides. This was the method of Mon- |} 
taigne, seemingly so casual, if not spon-| 
taneous. Whoever will compare Morley’s 
earlier studies—on Pascal, or Vauve- 
nargues, or De Maistre, for instance—with 
this later yield, will see what we mean. 
The difference is important, for it indi- 
cates that years have not caused in Morley’s 
case that intellectua) sclerosis, that hard- 
ening of the arteries of thought and feel- 
ing. that is so painful to witness. And 
his convictions he holds with a perfect 
stedfastness which does not preclude ur- 
banity ” 

Neumann, Angelo. Personal Recollections of 


Wagner. Translated from the Fourth German Edi- 
tion by Edith Livermore. }))ustrated. 8vo, pp 
329. New York. Henry Holt & Co = $2.5¢ net } 
Nicholson, Meredith. The Little Brown Jug at 
Kildare. Illustrated 12mo, pp 422 Indianapo 
lis. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. } 
Qshorne, Charles Francis, (Edited by. Intro- | 
duction by Frank Miles Day } istoric Houses and | 
Their Gardens: Palaces, Castles, Country Places, } 
and Gardens of the Old and New Worlds described | 
by severa) writers J))ustrated with plans and pho- 
tographs Folio, pp 256 Philadelphia: John C 
Winston Co. $6 
Page. N Clifford [Revised and Extended by.) 
Panseron’s ABC of Music: A Primer of Vocalization 
containing the Elements of Music and Solfeggi. :2mo, 
pp 148. Boston Oliver Ditson Co. $1 
Patterson, Joseph Medill. A Little Brother_of 
the Rich, 1rzmo. Chicago: Reilly & Britton Co. 
$1.50. 





A POLICEMAN’S LOT 
May Be a Happy One After All, 





An Ij]. Ex. Chief of Police found an easy 
and sale way out of the 1))s caused by coffee. 
He says: . . 

“T suffered intensely from heart trouble 
and nervousness for five years, and though 
treated by some of the best physicians in 
this city, did not get permanent relief until 
I changed from coffee to Postum. | 

*A friend of my family was visiting at 
our house and seeing my condition, insisted 
that coffee was at the bottom of my trouble. 
I confess [ was skeptical but promised to 
try Postum in place of coffee. 

“Yi was nearly three weeks before J 
noticed much of any change, as my case 
was a bad one. Then I saw that my ner- 
vousness was gradually disappearing. A 
little later I was able to sleep a part of the 
night on my leit side, something J had been 
unable to do for 5 years at least. 

“T kept on using Postum, and the result 
is, so faras heart trouble and nervousness 
are concerned, I am a well man. 

“Phe best prool is that 1 am writing this 
with my own hand, a thing I was unable to 
do tor several years prior to the change from 
coffee to Postum.”* 

‘* There’s a Reason, ** 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ 


Dee Your 


This is the guarantee that ¢ 
comes in each box of six pairs “ 
of *‘Holeproot” Hose: q 

“)f any or a)) of these hose 
come to holes in six months from 
the day you buy them, we wiil 
replace them free.” 

The great success of our men’s 
and women’s hose has forced us to 
increase our line, 


We Now Make 
Children’s Stockings 


These have6-ply reinforced knees 
as well as 6-ply heels and toes. So 
their cost is 50c a pair or $3 a box 
of 6 pairs, But once you try them 
you would pay $1 if we asked it. 

They save all the darning—they 
Outweat many pairs of the best 
unguaranteed stockings, so the 
saving in dollars and cents at the 
end of the year makes them the 
cheapest byfar. Noother hosiery 
equals “ Holeproot” in quality. 


We Pay an Average of 73c 
Per Pound for Our Yarn 

We buy the best Egyptian and 
Sea Islandcotton—the softest and 
finest we know—regardless of 
what we must pay 

Our yarnis3-ply. We could 
pay 35c and get weak and coarse 
2-ply yarn. as others do. But you 
wouldn't buy such hosiery, be- 


FA us - 
Poleprooffiosiery 


Holeproof Hose for Men—6 pairs, $2. Medium, 
light and extra light weight. Black, light and 
dark tan. navy blue, pearl gray and black with 
white feet. Sizes, 9%tol2, Six pairs of a size 
and weight in a box. All one color or assorted 
as desired. 


Holeproof Lustre-Hose for Men—Finished like 
silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light weight. Black, 


navy due, light and dark tan, and pear) gray. 
Sizes 9% to 12. 


Holeproof Stockings — 6 pairs $2. Medium 
weight Black, tan and black with white feet. 
Sizes.8 toll 


Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—Finished like silk. 
6pairs $3 Extralight weight. Tan and black, 


Sizes. 8 to 22. 


Children’s Stockings — Boys’ sizes, 5 to 10. 


and Misses’ sizes 5 to 9%. Colors black and 
tan. Six-ply reinforced knee, heel and toe. 6 
pairs $3, 


Ask for our free book, ‘‘ How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 






























 cbrescctecl 


Cause it is uncomfortable, We are not 
trying to sell you wear only. Buy 
*‘Holeproot” for all of the qualities 
di the best wngnaranteed hosiery— 
buy it for six months’ longer wear. 
Your whole family will wear it once 


they know what it means. 
$30,000 a Year 
Spent for Inspection Alone 


80 people in our factory do nothing 
but examine “ Holeproof” Hosiery to 
see that it is perfect before it is sent 
out, We do this to protect our reputa- 
tion. But you get the benefit. 

_ We were the first to guarantee hose 
in this way, Our hose are so good 
that the demand is now 


15,000 Pairs-a Day 


Think how much darning—how much 
trouble and how much money you can 
save in a year with hosiery that is 
guaranteed as ours is. Think what a 
pleasure to wear such hose, since they 
are soft, comfortable, stylish and well 
fitting. Try a box. Let what they 
prove and save decide what hosiery 

you'll buy in the future. 


It your dealer does not have genuine 
“Holeproof” Hose, bearing the “Hole- 
proot’’ Trade-mark, order direct from 
us. Usethe coupon. Remit in any 
convenient way and we will ship 
you the hose and prepay trans- 
portation charges. 












Thisis a Fact to Note: 
Please learn that the 
only difference between 
the best unguaranteed 
hose and “‘Holeproof” 
is that‘*Holeproof”’ wear 
Jonger. Examine them. 
See howsoft andlight they are. Compare any brand 
of hose with “‘Holeproof.”” Then let “‘Holeproof” 
show how they wear. Cutout coupon as a memo. 








Men’s Put check mark Air 
W. P in square opposite . 
omen $s kind you want. 


Boys’ Holeproof Hosiery 0o., 
194 Fourth St., 


ail, 

















Name 





Misses’ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Enclosed $. Please send me. Reg U S Pat | 
meatier | 
8 ‘mark 18 
bowes of Holeproof —_——————————-eeeenew ue oa our hose 
and each box. 
es Weight 
eee th ae ee 














THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a“ Mere Man,”’ constituting an 


attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00._ FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-00 EB, 26d St.. New York, 











I WASHINGTON: !13,.2/3H78 


Achatty, entertaining guide to the Nationa) Capita), tudd 
of anecdote and unconventional description. 12mo, cloth,184 
pages of text and 4o pages of inserted illustrations, $1.00 


nev. Funk & Wagna!ls Company, New York and Lonion, 
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py Ihe brighrer® 
Busy wives who use SAPOLIO 
never Seem to Srow old. Tryacake-». 


PY meant t 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST When writing to advertisers, - 


in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time, They are genu- 
ane, true, and full of human interest. 
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TH « Stesssber- CHAIR 


PATENT AP RLIED FOR 


Supports the body where no other chair 


does—at the small of the back where most 
needed. 


The back and seat are in one piece. When 
the back is raised or lowered, the seat moves 


with it. Always the same comfortable curve 
that compels complete relaxation. 


Send for Catalogue C 15 
See all the different styles. Made of all woods 


upholstered in genuine leather, the richest veronas. 
tapestries, or other soft goods. Ordera Slumber Chair 
from your dealer. If, for ay reason, it doesn’t sui 

you, return it and your money will be refunded. lt 
within two years any breakage, caused by defective 
materials or workmanship, shoz/d occur, we repair it 
free of charge. (These offers are on the Streit Guaran- 
tee Ticket tied to every chair) If your dealer hasn’t 
the Slumber Chair. we mall give you the name of one 
who has or supply you direct. Write today for 
catalogue 

THE C.F. STREIT MFG. co. 
1054 pal... Street, Cincinnati 















H-1506—Old Flem 
ish design Fine There is no other 
roomy box for to Slumber Ch air 
bacco or needle 


You can’t enjoy its 
peculiar features 
unless you get the 
Slumber Chair. 
Therefore look for 
this trade-mark —- 


work. 


Makers of the famous Streit Daven- 
port Beds and Streit Morris Chairs. | 


THE LIFE OF DISRAELI. A study of his per- 
sonality and ideas, by WattTeR SICHEL. 8vo, cloth, 


335 pages, illustrated. $2. 50 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York 


TARTARLITHINE 


ycures Rheumatism by keeping 
the kidneys active and healthy. 
It dissolves the uric acid, removes 
chalky deposits, strengthens the 
nerves and purifies the blood. 
Does not affect the heart. 











Rheumatism 





Tartarlithine is effective because it 
supplies the blood with the necessary 
substances to dissolve and remove the 
poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. We 
want you to try it. 


FREE SAMPLE ant bockict 
McKESSON & ROBBINS "Xicw' vou” 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 






















| Pearson, P H. 
Literary Study 
Bethany College, 


Pamphlets. Lindsborg, Kan. 


Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Though Life us do Part. 
Frontispiece. r12mo, pp. 323. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


Plummer, Mary Wright. Roy and Ray in Can- 


} ada. Mlustrated. 12mo, Pp. 30s. New York: | 
‘Henry Holt & Co. $1.751 


Poincare, ala The New Physics and Its Evo- 
(lution. 1amo, pp. 344. New Y ork: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


Saunders. Marshall. My Pets—Real Happiness 
in my Aviary. Illustrated. 1r2mo, pp. 283. Phila- 
delphia: Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25, 


Seull, David Union with God in Thought and 
Faith. Reflections on the Enlargement of Religious 


Life through Modern Knowledge. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 98. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. $1 net. 


1 





Selincourt. Hugh de. Great Raleigh. 8vo, pp. ! 
310. New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


Indeed, the times were great in England 
when he who has been called ‘‘Time’s |} 
Witness, Herald of Antiquity, the Light 
of Truth and Life of Memory”’ flourished. | 
Raleigh was great as a scholar, a courtier, | 
a statesman, and a soldier. He is to be| 
numbered among the most striking and 
| eamanti figures of a gorgeous age. and 
in his person were epitomized the ideals | 
of Shakespeare. The keynote of instinc- 
tive appreciation is struck by M. Selin- | 
court when he says: ‘“‘The Elizabethan 
age was superb for the reason that there 
were fewer men and they had the immense 
advantage of realizing their power and) 
of possessing scope for their energy t 








was the age of discovery." Ves, but| 
what men they were. Raleigh, Sidney, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Francis Drake, | 
Spenser, Cecil, Bacon. Each was supreme 
lin his domain and each was close to the 
| political life of England which was just} 
budding into imperialism. The enthu- 





|siasm with which M. Sélincourt pursues 
| his narrative seems to preclude the neces- 
| sity of a bibliography, but he must have 
gathered from many sources those touches 
that set before us the solitary figure left 
|after the death of Cecil to represent the 
vanished glories of Elizabeth’s court during 


the opening period of the dreary Stuart 
age. James I. was a clever but timid and 
When Raleigh was 
brought before him for the last oppor-| 
tunity of defending himself, the founder | 
of Virginia offered to the King the free} 
services of two thousand men if only he 
might be granted 





unmanly autocrat. 


another opportunity 
‘of sailing for his Eldorado. The King 
feared that Raleigh’s two thousand might 


turn against the new dynasty; and had not 
Raleigh shed the blood of Spaniards? 
The first 
demned his most brilliant subject to the 


Stuart King of England con- 





of monarchs in those days. Such is the 
tale told in the volume before us. The 
illustrations are of the first order, and the 
production of the biography in every 
respect worthy of the firm that is ai 
it. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore. The Lay of the Land. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo0o, pp. 213 Boston Houghton, 
' Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net 


Shearer, Rev. J. B. The Scriptures, Fundamen- 
| tal Facts and Features. 12mo, pp. 166. Richmond, 
Va.. Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 





Spears, John R. 
| Whalers. Illustrated. ramo, pp. 418. 
} The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 


Questions for Interpretative and \ 





} 


The Story of the New England | 
New York: 


STRANGE 
INVENTION! 
NEW BECULIAR 


PARATUS 


we eA iPP EXCITEMENT 
oA! GOD-SEND—Hundreds years 
: 2g, but hereatlast. READ. 
ML ERS, “FISTEN, SEE, read about 
SIRES THING EVER HAPPEN. 
ED. Wonderful but true, ALLE 
ATH APPARATUS enables 
| | EVERYBODY to have A AN TIDEAL 
eg ) BAT}7ROOM TRIFLING 
=COST, USED* WHEREVER 
4 WATERIn ANY FORM EXISTs. 
aoe= MakesoneGALLON WATER do 
‘|more than tub full old way, 
=:' BEATS BATHROOMS COSTING 


= _ Cost nothing 












































fo operate. SEE 
HOW. SIMPLE! 
Pisce fountain on 
wall or shelf—fill 
water—turn 
screw —THAT'S 
ALL—thereafter it 
WORKS AUTO- 
MATICALLY, A 
bath, hot or cold,in 
FIVE MINUT vi 
res Opene 
Eleancedy invigor! 
ated by HUND- 
REDSOf little, soft 


AUFOMATES 


gently. 
Only clear, 
— P ail eu . ning 
wen Comb, ortable water 
Bathroom Outfit touches 
CLEANSING, FRICTION, ™AS- 
Bey, SHOWER-BATH ALL, IN'ONE— 
same time, Just think—NO TUBS, 
BOWLS or BUCKETS toclean—NO WASH 
RAGS, sponges, No dirt, splashing, muss, 
No plumbing, tools, valves—not even a 
screw toset. Move it about at will. Simple, 
durable, handsome, sanitary, Saves time, 
expense, labor, space. IDEAL, BATHROOM 
for town, country homes, travelers, room- 
ers, PRAISED BY THOUSANDS. PRICE, 
READY TO ——— ONLY $5. Guaranteed. 
SENT TO ANY’ ADDRESS. ORDER 
NOW=YOU'LL BE BSATISEIED. SEND 
CARD ANYHOW—FULI, DESCRIPTION, 
VALUABLE BOOK, CATALOG, TESTL 
MONIALS=—ALL, FREE. 





BIG MON EY For Agents, Salesmen, 
—S a ———— Managers, at home or 
traveling, all or —, time. HERE’S 
PROOF: M. G. STONEMAN, MONT., 
writes, “Ny sales Maing MONTHLY. Best 
seller out, Enclose order for $6187.00. 

WwW. A. MACOUBRIE, KANS., writes: 
"Made $50.00 IN FOUR HOURS.” 

Hundreds making big money. Youcan, 
IT’S EASY. MILLIONS eager to buy. 
Write for EXCLUSIVE Agency proposition. 








ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
1016 Allen Building TOLEDO, OHIO 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest. most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


block on a charge of treason, the nightmare & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





KEEPS CIGARS RIGHT 


The Jewett Humidor 
keeps cigars and_to- 
bacco. just moist 
enough to perfectly 
preserve the flavor so 
essential to a good 
smoke. 

The Humidor is made 
in ten styles an 
sizes, finished in mas 
hogany. oak mission. 
oropal gl: ass. Capacity 
varies from one to 
four boxes. 

The moistener is porous Mexican Brick. If desired 
Humidors are fitted with hygrometer which indicates 
degree of moisture. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 

We will send you an illustrated and descriptive Booklet on re- 
quest. Charges prepaid to points east of the Mississipp: River. 


The John C. Jewett Mfg. Co. J 











247 Elm Street, Established 1849 Buffalo, N, 
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Cc hi Emelia. Light 
Thaugnts on the Central Radiance ne ramé, 
193 Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
cents net. 
king, Jay T The Dearest Spot on Earth. 
—_— a j Boston. H. M. Caldwell Co. $1. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles. The Age of 
Shakespeare. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 302. New 
York: arper & Brothers. $2 net. 


Tannenforst, Ursula. Heroines of a School- 
room—A sequel to The Thistles of Mount Cedar 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 484. Philadelphia. John 


C. Winston Co. $1.25. 
Tarkington, Booth. The Guest of Quesnay. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 335. New York The Mc- 
Clure Co. 
Thurston, a 
l. Frontispiece. 
aa. Mead &Co. $1 


Unele Ned. Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall, 
or, The Secret of Succeeding. 12mo, pp. 284 
Chicago. The Abbey Press. 8o cents. 


p. vi- 
0. 90 


Katherine Cecil. The Fly on the 
12mo0, pp. 336. New York: 
-50. 


Upton, George P. Musical Memories: My Rec- 
ollections of Celebrities of the Half-Century 1850- 


1900. Illustrated.. r2mo, pp. xiv-345. Chicago 
A.C McClurg &Co. $2.75 net. 
Vaughan, Owen (Owen Rhoscomyl). Vronina 


12mo, pp 306. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.50. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. The Testing of Diana 
Mallory. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 548. New York 


Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


Warner, Anne. An Original Gentleman. Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. 338. Boston. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 

Webster, Noah. [Based upon the solid foundation. 
laid by. and other lexicographers; thoroughly 
modernized by Charles Maint The Universal Self- 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. 
Maps, 12mo, pp. 998. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Co. $1.75. : 


Wood, Robert Williams. “Animal Analogues. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp 28. San Francisco: Paul 


Elder & Co. 50 cents net. 





Mother’s Advice.—During a certain battle the 
colonel of an Irish regiment noticed that one of the 
men was extremely devoted to him, and followed 
him everywhere. At length he remarked: 

‘*Well, my man, you have stuck by me well to-day.” 

**Yes, sorr,’ replied Pat. ‘Shure it was my 
mother said to me, says she, ‘Just you stick to the 
colonel, Patrick, me bhoy, and you'll be all roight. 
Them colonels never get hurted.’’— Philadelphia 
Inquirer 





MEXICAN DIET 
Not Conducive to American Energy. 





‘“‘ After about thirteen years in Mexico, 
where I was on a Mexican diet into which 
coffee and greasy food enter largely, I found 
that everything I ate distressed me,’’ writes 
a man from.our neighboring republic. 

‘Nervous break-down with pain in the 
heart caused me to give up mental work. 
After trying various stomach remedies with- 
out benefit, 1 found relief, at last, by eating 
Grape-Nuts and cream. 

“T could digest Grape-Nuts, and the heart 
and nervous symptoms soon improved to 
such an extent that I could do some brain 
work and a fair day’s manual labor. 

‘When away from home I get out of 
sorts from eating wrong food, but at home 
a few days on Grape-Nuts puts me right 
again. 

‘I once worked 10 consecutive hours on 
a dike without much fatigue, by having a 
small box of Grape-Nuts in my pocket and 
eating a little dry, whenever I felt faint. I 
can now teach all day without fatigue, after 
a breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, 
stewed fruit, toast and ] Postum. 

‘*That old dull feeling, when I tried to 
live on my former diet, has disappeared and 
the delightful sensation of being fully nour- 
ished is present now. And the smile of our 
18 months old boy at a sight of a Grape- 
Nuts package is worth seeing.’ ‘‘There’s 
a Reason.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
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ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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30 Star Articles, by Famous Men and Women; 250 


How Oan You BETTER INVEST $1.75 a YEAR FOR 
YouR FAMILY THAN BY SUBSCRIBING Now FOR 


HE YOUTHS COMPANION - 


THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER 


THE 52 ISSUES OF THE VOLUME FOR 1909 WILL 


INCLUDE IN THEIR CONTENTS 


Capital Stories; 1000 Up-to-Date Notes on 


Current Events, Nature and Science; 
2000 One-Minute Stories; The 


Weekly Medical Article, 
Children’s Page, etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER AND ILLUSTRATED 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1909. 








FREE 


TO 


JAN., 
1909. 


AB 120 


Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this 
slip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1908, including the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers, 
The 1909 Calendar, “In Grandmother's Gar- 


den,” lithographed in 13 colors, size 8 x 24 in., 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1909—a 


library of the best reading for every member of the family, 


FREE 
FREE 








¢ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 
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CAPITAL E SURPLUS 





RP BOGOR ON NOMURA UN 


whether in large or small amounts, will 
be sent on request. 


Ask for booklet “ F.” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


© ANNAN ONIN CNON ONAN IMUNUNUUUN OU UN OUMN ORO MORUR 








interesting treatise on the safe and 





Ss 











profitable employment of money, 










$300.00009 SALT LAKE CITY 
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BECAUSE it saves 


comfort of a unite 
heater dampers as 
the thermostat is 6 

Generous 


‘ 


work, you 


Time attachment 





Should be attached to every “ 
Steam, Hot Water or Hot Air 
Heating System 


automatically opening and closing the 
the living rooms changes from the point at which 


a positive guarantee with a 


Remember the regulator does the 


THE COAL MAN PAYS FOR IT 3§ 


circular and prices. Liberal terms to agents. 


BECKAM RECULATOR CO., Dept. B, 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers 





Tin Rollers 








coal and insures the 
orm temperature by 





the temperature in 
et. Sold at a low price urder 
Free Trial Offer 
get the benefits, und, 


strop, only 





if desired. Write today for 


re) 


CHICAGO 











At Last! 


A Perfect Sharpener 
For Double-edge 
Safety Razor Blades 


It is a fact, patent to all 
shavers, that a blade un- 
stropped becomes more 
dull with each successive shave. 


A few seconds’ use of the Shar quick 
holder and strop maintains the pont « e 
and prolongs the life of the blade at least three 
times. Simplicity itself. 

You cannot cut the strop. 
50 cents. 
keep it order direct of the 


SAFETY SUPPLY CO., Troy, N. Y, 






effect 





Price, including 


If your dealer does not 
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Awerer 


LEATHER 
\ 


eee » GERMAN SILVER 


Do Your Feet Get 
Tired and Ache? 


Many people don’t realize that 
they have a weak or flat arch of 
the foot, which causes intense 
suffering and reflex pains in in- 
step, knees, hips and back. 
Business men and women, po- 
licemen, postmen, car conduct- 
ors, housewives, and others who 
spend much time on their feet 
suffer particularly. Yet the rem- 
edy is simple and effective. 


Foster’s 


ARCH SVPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


will in most cases immediately 
remedy the pain and allow you 
to stand or walk all day without 
fatigue or pain. 

The Foster Arch Support can 
be made as high or low as neces- 
sary. The cushion under the heel 
allows the weight gradually to 
approach the arch support, which 
gives slightly. This does away 
with the harmful rigidity found 
in other arch supports. 

At your dealer’s—or send us $2 
and the size of your shoes and we 


will send you a pair postpaid. One 
pair will do for all your shoes. 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are alsosoldseparately. Worn 
inside shoes. Better than ordi- 
nary rubber heels. More spring 
and more wear, less 
weight and less expen- 
sive. They also add to 
your height. A pair 
of these perfect heel 
cushions will be sent upon receipt of 
25c. Mention size of your shoes. 


FOSTER 
RUBBER 


co. 
170-a Summer St. 





Boston 
Mass, 




















CURRENT POETRY 


The Divine Friend. 
By Louise IMoGeEN GUINEY. 


From the French of C. Oltvier. 





I said: ‘‘Tho death or life would stay me, 
My thoughts pursue Thee, and adore. 
If self and folly still betray me, 
Toward Thee I only sigh the more. 
Thou hast me captive in Thy power 
When far I stray and long forget, 
And when there comes the lonely hour, 
Through secret tears I know Thee yet. 
| The flash that probes the midnight ocean 
Can thrill not like one look from Thee; 
Nor Nature, in her whole bright motion, 
Doth so caress and compass me} 
No dove’s note in the wood-recesses, 
While dark and dreams are over all, 
Had ever half such tendernesses 
As, deep within my soul, Thy call.” 


And then Thou saidst: ‘‘I love thee, Listen. 
Thou shalt in Me full joy regain. 
Why flee away? Is doubt uprisen? 
Who else to save thee were so fain? 
I am the more than brother-hearted 
Whose Name and home thou know’st. O break 
Whatever bond would keep us parted, 
Nor when I plead, let ‘No’ awake! 
Fear nothing’ pledge Me faith securely. 
I walk beside, unweariable. 
But strain thy wing to reach Me surely, 
For in Eternity I dwell.” 
—The Catholic World (October). 





To a Lark Singing in a Cornfield. 
By ALFRED TURNER. 


Heedless thou art that all must pass away, 
The honeysuckle spray 
That scents the thicket where the hawthorn blew 
Will fall to dust and those sweet petals strew 
The rose of yesterday. 


Thine are not vespers calling unto rest, 
Here in the quiet west 
Where all is silent save the whispering leaves, 
Thy radiant song is poured among the sheaves. 
Thou, who art Springtide’s guest! 


My heart is aching with the dying year, 
Yet thou art singing clear: 
‘‘There is no ending to all lovely things: 
Hope is fulfilled, and Spring returning flings 
New blossoms on the bier.” 
—Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette (London). 


PERSONAL 


A New Story of Lincoln.—What is believed to 
be a new story of President Lincoln is told by Adlai 
E. Stevenson in the Woman s World (October). He 
says. 


Several months before President Lincoln issued 
the great Proclamation of Emancipation which gave 
freedom to the whole race of negro slaves in America, 
my friend, Senator Henderson of Missouri, came to 
the White House one day and found Mr. Lincoln in 
a mood of deepest depression. Finally the great 
President said to his caller and friend that the most 
constant and acute pressure was being brought upon 
him by the leaders of the radical element of his 
party to free the slaves. 

‘‘Sumner and Stevens and Wilson simply haunt 
me,” declared Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘with their importunities 
for a proclamation of emancipation. Wherever I 
go and whatever way I turn they are on my trail. 
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Korrect Shape 


Patent Leather Shoes 
GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


“BURROJAPS” is the name of our patent leather, useq 
exclusively in ‘‘ Korrect Shape” shoes. This leather 
is so absolutely reliable that we 
guarantee it in wear. Some people ThislabelReg.U.s.Pat.og 
hesitate to buy patent leather because é 
they think it unreliable—but you t 
need not have the least Py of BURROJAPS 
this kind regarding ‘‘ Burrojaps.”’ 


We authorize the dealer from whom yo: 
“Korrect Shape” shoes to give you a new Mi bey 
should the “ Burrojaps,” patent (or dull) leather in 
the uppers break through before the first sole is 
worn through. 


The meaning of the words ‘‘ KORRECT SHAPE” is 
much deeper than mere STYLE—they allude to a right 
PRINCIPLE of shoestructure, whereby the shoeis made to 
conform to the normal, natural plan of the human foot. This 
means PERFECT FIT and PERFECT COMFORT, 
Half a century of shoe making on this principle has given 
the name Burt & Packard first place for footwear that fits, 
PP grat mph — “‘Korrect Shape gd for men. If you 

0 NO} nad @ deater near you, write Jor o 
ing 21 beautiful styles. ‘Shoes sent prepaid. ray aoe 
Patent Blueher, 








“TRADE Mag 


WARRANTED 






Box Kid Top, PRICE 
“ Mercedes ”’ 
Toe. Style $ 
‘ No. 
SEND 
OR Custom Made 
CATALOG 
TODAY 
Trade Mark 
Stamped on Sole 


THE BURT @ PACKARD CO., Makers, Dept. D-3 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


CLASS PINS 


Of Character 


Beautiful and delicate designs, 
original if desired, made in gold or 
silver to tastefully carry out any chosen 

idea. Our pins are the standard of leading school 
colleges and fraternities. Fraternity an 
Class Pipes with monograms or letters. Ill. booklet 
of Medals, Pins, Odd Things in College Jewelry, 
Free. Attractive offer to College Book Stores. 


G. WM. REISNER, 208 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


returned 
if you want— 
# but you won't 


If you are a smoker of good 
cigars enclose a dollar bill in an 
envelope, mail it to us and we 
will send you, express prepaid, 


50O 
anta Gloria 


Panetelas 


A fine Havana filled, high-grade 

cigar. Smoke a few, if you don't 

like them, return them, and we 

return the dollar. We have been 

pleasing thousands of smokers for 

torty years, and will please you. 
Perhaps your dealer has them. 


R. & W. Jenkinson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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And still, in my heart, I have the deep conviction 
ur has not yet come. 
os a said this, he walked to the window look- 
jing out upon Pennsylvania Avenue and stood there 
jn silence, his tall figure silhouetted against the light 
of the window pane, every line of it and of his gra- 
cious face expressive of unutterable sadness. Sud- 
denly his lips began to twitch into a smile and his 
somber eyes lighted with a twinkle of something like 
pg only schooling I ever had, Henderson,”’ he 
‘twas in a log schoolhouse when reading 
All our read- 


remarked, 
books and grammars were unknown. 
jing was done from the Scriptures and we stood up 
in a long line and read in turn from the Bible. Our 
lesson one day was the story of the faithful Israel- 
ites who were thrown into the fiery furnace and de- 
livered by the hand of the Lord without so much as 
the smell of fire upon their garments. It fell to one 
little fellow to read the verse in which occurred, for 
the first time in the chapter, the names of Shadrach 
Meshach, and Abed-ne-go. Little Bud stumbled on 
Shadrach, floundered on Meshach, and went all to 
pieces on Abed-ne-go. Instantly the hand of the 
master dealt him a cuff on the side of the head and 
‘left him wailing and blubbering as the next boy in 
line took up the reading. But, before the girl at the 
end of the line had done reading he had subsided into 
sniffles and finally became quiet. His blunder and 
disgrace were forgotten by the others of the class 
until his turn was approaching to read again. Then, 
like a thunder-clap out of a clear sky, he set up a 
wail which even alarmed the master, who, with 
rather unusual gentleness inquired: 

‘* ‘What's the matter now?’’ 

‘““*Pointing with a shaking finger at the verse 
which a few moments later would fall to him to read, 
Bud managed to quaver out the answer: 

‘**Look there, marster—there comes them same 
dam three fellers again.’ ”’ 

Then, his whole face lighted with such a smile as 
only Lincoln could give, and he beckoned Senator 
Henderson to his side, silently pointing his long bony 
finger to three men who were at that moment cross- 
ing Pennsylvania Avenue toward the door of the 
White House. They were Sumner, Wilson, 
Thaddeus Stevens. 


and 


In a Hongkong Typhoon.—The nerve-trying 
experiences of a Hongkong typhoon have been re- 
Her 


vivid and detailed account of the aerial monstrosity 


cently described by a writer in Leslie’s Weekly. 


is thus introduced: 


Boom! Boom!! Boom!!! The signal had 


changed to the ominous red-green-red, and the three 
dynamite bombs were the warning that the typhoon 
was upon us. No need to hurry the servants now 
—every one was only too anxious to assist. The 
wind was tearing round the house, seemingly in all 
directions, but strongest from the north, and the 
noise of it was louder than thunder. One outside 
toom, more exposed than the rest, seemed to be its 
especial butt. We stayed there for a moment to 
listen to the raging of the storm, but even the stout- 
est heart could not sleep in that pandemonium of 
sound. It was well-shuttered and barred, but it 
was incredible that it stood in that tornado of wind. 
The doors creaked and groaned with the strain, and 
the windows clattered with a shriller note, while 
outside it seemed as tho all the winds of all the ages 
were let loose for destruction. In the center of the 
house, tho the noise was less, one could feel the build- 
ing rocking on its foundations, and hardly dared 
speculate how much the late heavy rains had weak- 
ened them. Every moment we expected the roof 
would go. 

Crash! The upper part of an inner glass door 
had blown in. There was a stampede for that part 
of the house, for the wind must be kept out at all 
costs. Sofa cushions, sheets, blankets from the 
beds, all were requisitioned to stuff the broken panes. 
We had hardly finished before there was a terrific 
noise in the basement, and such a shouting in Chinese 
that one could hear the boys above the din of the 
storm. It was the door of the cook’s room which 
had burst its hinges and bolts, and once the wind 
had found an entry it made the most of its oppor- 
tunity. Twenty-seven panes of glass clattered to 
the ground in the basement before they got the door 
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Saves 50% on 


| 
EXTRACTS FROM USERS’ LETTERS 


“‘Some months ago we installed a Multi- 
graph in our office to handle our form letter 
work, of which we have a large quantity. The 
Multigraph has done this work better, quicker 
and cheaper than we have ever been able to 
get it done before. But what has surprised us 
most in connection with the Multigraph is 
what it issaving us on job 2 haere bills ; we 
are now able, by use of the Multigraph, to get 
our office printing done for about half prin- 
ters’ charges. We print on it filing cards, re- 
ports, labels, tags, lists and forms of several 
different sorts—it seems all is grist that 
comes to the Multigraph mill,” 


** We have just finished running off a job of 
20,000 post cards, which at the lowest figure 
that we could get in St. Louis, would have cost 
us $22.50. By using the Multigraph, we paid $8 
for the stock and $2 for the electrotype, The 
turning out of the cards required the entire 
time of one whole day for one boy, which we 
figured cost us $1.50. You can therefore see 
that there was a saving on this one job alone 
of $7 cash, to say nothing of the initial cost of 
the cut being saved on the next job.”’ 


**T saved one hundred dollars last month 
with my Gammeter Multigraph, Fifty dollars 
= letter work, and fifty dollars on office 

orms.’ 





Ann fbr Lighting System 3 
—_— GASOLINE Wine THAD ; 

The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market, 
Beautiful fixtures for the home. At- 
tractive high candle power inverted 
arcs for stores, halls, etc. The best 
proposition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 

Superior Mfg. Co. 
276 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MATCH SAFE 


tities. Agents wanted. 


D. WOOD & CO. 
90 West Broadway, ° a 


(We are also the importers of the 
celebrated Red Dwarf Ink Pencil). 



















he Holdfast 


JUST THE THING IN HOMES. CHIL- 
DREN CANNOT remove match box from 
stand. A stationary receptacle, which always 
provides a match—in its place when you 
wantit. By mail, 30c. Special price in quan- 


New York 





The Gammeter Multigraph 


Printers’ Charges 


Every office has a constant need of printed matter for house use; various forms are required from 
time to time for the proper and systematic handling of business, 
Some of these needed things are sent out to a job printer — others are “ got along without,” because the 
printer would charge so much for them, or because he would take too much time in getting them printed. 


With a Gammeter Multigraph you can print these 
things for half what a printer would charge, and you 
can get them done immediately without the Lowi | 
delays and disappointments, Furthermore, Multigraph 
printing keeps confidential matter private. Electro- 
types can be used on the Multigraph, forms may be 
“kept standing ” and used from time to time. A direct 
inking attachment is supplied for straight printing 
purposes. 


As a Multiple Typewriter 
that are identical with the work of a regular high grade 
typewriter, It turns out copies faster than any dupli- 
original, 

In the Gammeter Multigraph you pay us for one 

ce Printing 
Press and a Multiple Typewriter. 
LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 

with a Multigraphed typewritten letter addressed to you 
personally. Simply send us your name, the name of your 
scriptive booklet or catalogue. 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 


The Gammeter Multigraph typewrites form letters 
cating device, and each copy is a perfect ribbon-printed 
machine that pays you as two—an 

of forms printed on the Gammeter Multigraph, together 
firm, and the position you occupy. We will also send de- 
1807 E, 40th St., Cleveland, 0. Branch Offices Everywhere 


European Selling Agents : 
The International Multigraph Co., 
79 Queen Street, London, E.O. 





PAPER DIAPERS 


APPEAL 10 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


/n the tirst kid that ever wore a 
paper Diaper Dont 110k yood 10 you? 
I 





Dollar. Not sold in stores, 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, 0. 








HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to pre- 
vent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled, We could fill a column in 
their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less than one 
cent each. 75c. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 postpaid 
for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, 
Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $8.00 per dozen f. 0. b. Cin- 
cinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, for One 
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RIFLES — SHOTGUNS — PISTOLS STEVENS [| | 


wedged back into place, with great difficult 
there was little time to think of the sery 
we had our own troubles up-stairs. The 
denly veered round until the full force see: 
coming from the southwest, and the fr 
house began to feel it. The hall door was strainin, 

on its hinges, and we had to improvise struts ee 
pile heavy furniture behind it to help its resistance to 
the wind. Then a rush up-stairs, for a bathroom 
window had crashed in, and the door was Straining 
Every moment the wind was increasing in fury, but 
the roof held. Between three and four the typhoon 
was at its height, and it is impossible to describe the 
sense of helplessness one feels in such a wild raging 
of the elements. Sleep was out of the question until 
the wind abated toward morning, and we rested a 
little, a tired, sorry-looking household, encamped 
in the safest part of the house. 


i NEW DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS re 


An Alpine Guide’s Endurance. 


y. But 
ants, for 
Wind sud. 
med to be 
Ont of the 
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The daring 


fitted with Stevens Compressed Forged Steel Barrels—DrmI-BLoc SysTEM. Strongest men and women who succeed in topping the high 


breech mechanism known. Barrel and Lug Compressed and Forged in one piece. Stevens 


. 4 ; lacts of th é iv . sen 
Demi-Block Guns cannot shake loose. Prices list from $25.00 to $60.00. If you cannot | Hines of tthe earth ase. given columns of space tag 


obtain from your dealer, we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. press, but for the pluck and bravery of the men who 
The “ How and Why” of these superb Trap and Field Guns is explained in detail guide these mountain-climbers there seems to be 

in our new Shotgun Pamphlet. Send four cents in stamps for it. an unfair silence. The following description of a 
Everybody should read Dan Beard’s “‘ Guns and Gunning.” Tells all about woodcraft, habits Swiss guide’s remarkable feat of is : 
of game birds, camping equipment, cooking, etc. Beautifully illustrated by Belmore H. Browne. Sent ad i ? endurance is thus 
on receipt of price—20 cents paper cover ; 30 cents cloth cover. refreshing. We quote from 7he Westminster Gazette 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 800 Grove St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


In any event, you should 
know that there is one best 
smoking tobacco that dis- 
criminating smokers have 
been using for 25 years, Ab- 
Solutely pure, natural flavor. 


An Alpine guide, Philippe Allamand of Bex, has 
gained publicity in the Swiss papers by a marvelous 
pedestrian achievement. He started on a Monday 
’ from Taesch and ascended to the Weisshorn hut, 
AUTUMN S LESSON whence he returned to the valley to fetch a member 
; of his party who had been left behind. There was 
time for only three hours’ sleep after that, and then 
the Weisshorn had to be climbed. It was in bad 
condition, and the ascent took nearly eleven hours, 
No sooner had he reached the top than Allamand 


hastened down and proceeded to Zermatt to join 
































‘THE abundant harvest now being stored 
for winter use, Suggests that there is a 


period in every person’s life when provision 
should be made ior future necessities in the 


case of accident or misfortune. A little 
money invested in our first mortgages will be 


PO gpl 











eu aml absolutely safe while it is constantly increas- ss 
F e A ing by reason of interest additions. 6” per another party who had engaged him for the Matter- 
q } annur. without commissions or deductions horn. He overtook them in the hut at four o'clock 
| of any kind. ; 
; SMOKING TOBACCO Please write for booklet A and descriptive sardaeeal bisargiond morning, west up the Mattertor 
list of securities. at once, and did not get back until eleven o'clock on 
Specia) Offer 3°" eeecae oem om tat the Wednesday seca having ee forty-four hours 
| risk } and receive prepaid a 75¢ can of Spilman Mixture, and » 50c E. J. LANDER & COMPANY without sleep, walking and climbing all the time. 
} hid rubbertined tobacco pouch, Money hack M not satisfied. Fstablished 1883 Even then he took only a day’s rest before leadin 
; 3% oz. 75e; \% Ib. $1.65; 1 lb. $3.30 prepaid. Grand Forks 5 2 North Dakota, or eee 
} Interesting booklet, **How to Smoke @ Pipe,”’ free. a . . . a party up the Dent Blanche. 
B, HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mirs., 184 Madison Street, Chicago Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 




























She Smallest }} HF ER NEED DUPLICATES 


Interest Paid Of Form Letters, Prive Lists, Bills, Ins 


5 _— denuiatn i This was voices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, any- 
paid in 1893. Larger interest has been paid 
every year since, People from allover the 
world have been sending their savings to ourin- 


Merely Preparing for the Inevitable, --“‘They 


tell me you're workin’ hard night and day since you 
were up before the magistrate for pushin’ your hus- 
Dand about, Mrs. Robinson" 

‘*Yes. The magistrate said if I came before him 
again he’d fine me forty shillings.” 

‘“*And so you're workin’ hard to keep out of 
mischief? *’ 








cating. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from typewritten 


ongina). Complete Duplicator, cup 
size (prints 8Y x )3 in.) 


Prive, . 
The Felix P. Daus Uuplicator Co. Daus Blig., 115 John St, New York 


‘FIRST COST ONLY COST 


thing? Then take advantage of our offer 
of ten days’ trial withaut depasit, 

stitution for years. No speculation,no mining. Se- 
curity over $1,000,000 first mortgages on Colorado 


Dans’ (myproved Tip Top is the rim- 
plest and quickest method of duphi- 

city homes. Send tor booklet and best of references, 
. B. BROMFIELD, Mgr., 18 Jacobson Bidg.,Denver,Colo. 














‘What?--I'm workin’ hard to save up the fine.” 







































—Punch. 
site g ae = 2 [3 Huger, z Why.—OneE or THE FiENDs-——‘‘Pardon me, sire 
S Zi. s (a i ame \° but why do they ca)) you Satan?” 
= GQ, = His Drasporicat Majesty—‘‘Oh, that’s just an 
= ZZ 5 PERFECT SH AVES EACH YE AR Old Nick name.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


























Pure Mi)k.— A city man took a house in the 
country for the summer. He sought out a farmer 
at once, looked over the cows on the farm, found 
them to his liking, and said: 

‘‘My servant will come to you every morning for 








for 365 Shaves? 


A Carbo Magnetic Razor will shave in- 
definitely without honing or grinding. Con- 
sider the saving and convenience. 


NO NEW BLADES—NO ANNUAL TAX 
ONE RAZOR LASTS A LIFETIME 


Write for Gooklet, “Mints on Shaving,” stating your dealer's name, and 


whether or not he handles the Carbo Nagnetic Kazor:—We will then arrange so 
that you can test one for 30 days without obligation on your part to purchase. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 445-447 Broadway, New York 


Hollow Ground } Set of two in Double concave | Carbo-Magnetic 
as illustrated leather case for heavy beards Strop 


$2.50 $5.50 THE 0 Vie iF }} $3.00 $1.00 
Can. Magnelie 


























































a quart of milk.” 

“*All right,’’ said the farmer; ‘‘it will be cight 
cents.” 

‘‘Bat it must be pure milk, mind,” said the city 
man, ‘‘absolutely pure.’ 

“In that case it will cost you ten cents.’ 

“Very good. And you will milk the quart from 
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the cow in my servant’s presence?’ 
**Yes— for fifteen cents ----Cleveland Leader 





































Freshman Mathematios.—fresnay-- Profes- 
sor, is it ever possible to take the greater from the 
less? ’’ - 


"There is a pretty close approach to tt when the 
conceit is taken out of a freshman. "-- The Jewish 
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Real Self-possession.—Not long ago a young 
couple entered a railway carriage at Sheffield and 
were immediately put down as a bridal pair. But 
they were remarkably self-possest, and behaved 
with such sang-froid that the other passengers began 
to doubt if their first surmise was correct after all. 

As the train moved out, however, the young man 
rose to remove his overcoat, and a shower of rice 
fell out, while the passengers smiled broadly. 

But even that did not affect the youth, who also 
smiled, and, turning to his partner, remarked audi- 
bly: 

“By Jove, May! 
overcoat! '’—Tatler. 


I’ve stolen the bridegroom’s 


No Doubt of It.—THE PowpER MANUFACTURER 
—‘‘Fancy, old Bill of all people, going into the gun- 
powder shed with a lighted candle. I should have 
thought that that would be the last thing he'd do.” 

Tue WorKMAN—'‘Which, properly speakin’, it 
were, sir.""— The Sketch. : 


Living Issues.—‘‘Fellow citizens,” thundered 
the fiery, untamed orator, ‘‘what is the great ques- 
tion now before the American people?"’ 

‘‘What’s the score!’ yelled the audience as one 
man.—-Chtcago Tribune. 


Where Diplomacy Failed.—‘‘ Young man, I was 








told to-day that you were the worst boy in the neigh- 
borhood.” ‘‘Gee! if I was a man and any one talked 
that way about my little boy, some one would get 
licked.”” ‘'Some one is going to get licked now; take 
off your coat.”’--Houston Post 


A Near One—He—-‘‘Won’t you miss me when 
I’m far away?” 

Sue-—*No, J')) always think of you as very close.” 
—Cornel Widow. 


Summer Politics.—TuHE Man (new arrival at 
symmer hotel)-~''] suppose there’s no prohibition 
of kissing at this resort?’ 

Marv (demurely)—‘*‘No; merely local option.’”’— 
Puck 


When the Weather Was Cold.—An American 
and a Scotsman were discussing the cold experienced 


in winter in the north of Scotland. 

‘‘Why, it’s nothing at all compared to the cold we 
have in the States,” said the American. ‘‘L can recol- 
lect one winter when a sheep, jumping from a hil- 
lock into a field, became suddenly frozen on the way 
and stuck in the air like a mass of ice.” 


‘‘But, man,’’ exclaimed the Scotsman, “‘the law 
of gravity wouldn't a))ow that." 
**T know that,’’ replied the talepitcher. ‘‘But the 


law of gravity was frozen, too!’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Forgetful.—A minister’s wife, a doctor's wife, 
and a traveling man’s wife met one day recently and 
were talking about the forgetfulness of their husbands. 

. The minister’s wife thought her husband was the 
most forgetful man living, because he wou)d go to 
church and forget his notes and no one could make 
out what he was trying to preach about, 

The doctor's wife thought her husband was the 
most forgetful, for he would often start out to see 
a patient and forget his medicine case and, therefore, 
travel miles for nothing 

‘Well,’ said the traveling man's wife, ‘‘my hus- 
band beats that. He came home the other day and 
patted me on the cheek and said, ‘I believe [ have 
seen you before, little gir). 
—Tt#-Bts 


What is your name'?* 


Special Permission.—A firm of shady outside 
London brokers was prosecuted for swindling. In 
acquitting them, the court, with great severity said, 
There is not sufficient evidence to convict you, but 
if any one wishes to know my opinion of you I hope 
that they will refer to me.” Next day the firm’s 
advertisement appeared in every available medium 
with the following, well displayed, ‘‘Reference as to 


probity, by special permission, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England.’’"—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Will You Try Fifty at My Risk? 


I will, upon request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a reader of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, express prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars and return 
~4 the remaining forty at my ex- 

pense, and no charge for the 
ten smoked,if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is 
pleased and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 






















Shivers’ 
Panatela 
is full 
5 in. long 


I guarantee these cigars to be handmade, of 


clear, clean, straight long Havana filler, with 


genuine Sumatra wrapper. No shorts or cuttings are used—no 
doctoring. Cut one open and prove this, 
Shivers’ Cigars sell themselves. By this f mean 


How and Why | Do It: that men who try Shivers’ Cigars are mighty 
apt to order from me again, A great many of my customers place with me a standing 
order to ship them a certain number of cigars on given dates. All these are refeat 
orders. Over 90% of my cigars go to men who have previously purchased from me. 

1 want more smokers to try Shivers’ Cigars, hence, this offer of fitty cigars is a . 
strong plea for new customers. 

I want all smokers who have never heard of Shivers’ Cigars, and those who have 
heard of them but are skeptical, to take advantage of my offer today. The trial costs 


nothing, and I am willing. to send you the cigars, express prepaid, and abide by your 
udgment entirely, If Shivers’ Cigars are not as represented, I. could never build a 


Msiness on the offer above, 


No premiums are used to induce sales. 
howan 


My Guarantee: 





I slupis make cigars as good as I know 
put them up to the smoker for approval. His full money’s worth is in the cigars. 


Every day I ship thousands of cigars to ad) parts of the United States, risking one- 
tenth of my cigars and express charges both ways on my customers’ decision as to the 
Cigars’ merits, This is the most severe test and the fairest test I know for cigars anywhere 


‘The reason [ can give such exceptional cigar quality and value for the money is because the only 
selling expense I have is the adding of a new customer to my list. 
While the illustrations show the popular five-inch Panatela, I make other cigars in all sizes and 
shapes, ranging in price from $4,00 per hundred up to the Clear Havana Invincibles at $15 per hundred. 
My offer applies to every cigar I manufacture. As it costs absolutely nothing to accept the offer and 
} try my cigars, why not send for fifty today? Enclose your business card and state whether you preter light, 


medium or dark color. 
I have published a handsome book that every smoker should have. It is well illustra- 
| Free Book: 


ted and gives points about cigars—the smoking and care of them—that all smokers will 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc., 913 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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appreciate. I wi)) gladly mai) it to you free upon request. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


‘The Palace st Banger 


BY MABEL WAGNALLS 








Price, $3.00 


varnish. No sp)ash\» 


gt Pea hands. Dryc)othes. 
; : : 130 Kaat Main 
Court of Louis XV in which the famed 


The ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


Easily attached to hase, won't scratch 
of water, Dry 


‘or a )imited time 
jooklet_free. 


$2.00. FE id. 
Street, Mochester, N. Xs 





Madame De Pompadour is the lead- 
ing character. Iilustrated by George 


Y day in any month you can 
Ward Dunsmore. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A vivid novel picturing life in the EE Meo 
| 
| p)ace sma)) or Jarge sums ip our 








care. and whenever you choose to “LE 
withdraw the money you receive a 
eo 


RaTHings up to date ot withdrawal. 
How we invest the funds, how they 
are secured, how we have dealt with patrons for 


over fifteen years, and how 


they recommend others to us 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the 











| Not 4% Part Time,but 5% | 
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black flag in business, by Henry M. Hype. 12mo, } S) TR. can be learned by writing for 
cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com. } > é {ull information. 
pany, Pubs., New York. — We operate under the strict 
| Oh en ealens tas taken 
BOUN D COP] E s OF TH E Vas we Department supervision. P 
LITERARY DIGEST Sir" ({ “ee teteatred Sevtags end Lane Ce: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY © 9 Times Bidg., Broadway, New Vork 
44-60 East 23d Street, . . New Yorx 
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that a gas 

range Can 

cook, but 

is far more 
convenient and 
economical. You 
can prepare as com- 


plete a dinner on the 

dining table as can be 
prepared in the kitchen on a 
gas range. ‘Lhe 


anning- 


owman 


(Denatured) 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


(Patents Pending) 
makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a hot, 
blue fame. No smoke—no odor. 
Made with single and double butn- 
ers Beautifully nickeled. 
Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes ate 


especially adapted for use on alcohol 
gasstoves. Provided with “‘Ivory”’ En- 
ameled Food Pan when specified. The 
cleanest and most dusable cooking 
utensil yet de- 
vised. 


At leading 
dealers. Write 
{or descriptive 
booklet *' jj-3 » 
MANNING- 
BOWMAN &CO., 
Mearioen, Conn. 
Makers of "¥c)ipse” 


Bread Mixers. 














Something Lacking. —A certain drill sergeant 
whose severity had made him unpopular with his 
company, was putting a squad of recruits through 
the funeral exercise, 

‘ Opening the ranks so as to admit the passage of 
the supposed cortége between them, the instructor, 
by way of practical explanation, walked slowly down 
the lane formed by the two ranks, saying as he did 
so. 

“Now, I am the corpse. Pay attention.’ 

Having reached the end of the party he turned 
round, regarded them with a scrutinizing eye for a 
| moment or two, then remarked 

“Your ‘ands js right and your 'eads is right, but 
| you ’aven’t got that look of regret you ought to ‘ave.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Company.---‘t hear you have bought your wife 
a pet monkey.” 

‘‘I got her a cute otie.”’ 

“That will be fine for her’ 

“*So [ thought.” 

“She won't miss you as much when you are away 
from home.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


} 

\ 

Work For the Police. —Few people in Smoke 
Ridge had ever seen an automobile, so when one of 
these ‘‘red devils’’ stopt for a few minutes in the 
isolated village, the curious inhabitants gazed at the 
snorting demon with a mixture of fear and awe, and 
the owner, who had entered the one general store to 
make a purchase, heard one rustic remark 

‘‘T’ll bet it’s a man-killer.”’ 

““Q’ course it is,” assured the other. 

‘*Look at that number on the back of the car. 
That shows how many people it’s run aver, That's 
accordin’ to law. Now if that feller was to run over 
anybody here in Smoke Ridge, it would be our duty 
to telegraph that number—r284—to the next town 
ahead.” 

“‘And what would they do?’ demanded the jn- 
terested auditors. 

‘‘Why, the police would stop fim and change his 
number to r2&s *---Mohtle Regaster. 


Embarrassing.-—A colorcd woman of Alexandria, 
{ Va., was on trial before a magistrate of that town 
{charged with inhuman treatment of her offspring. 
| Evidence was clear that the woman had severely 


THE TROUBLE WOMAN, A clever short Story | beaten the youngster, aged some nine years, who 


by Crara Morris, Small 12mo, 60 pages. Illustrated. 


4goc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls { 


Company, Pubs., New York. 








HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 
50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 


AND 
AMERICA 








Uo Pan otk 
A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


|WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 














) was in court to exhibit his battered condition. 


Before imposing sentence, his honor asked the 
woman whether she had anything to say. 

‘Kin I ask yo’ honah a question?"’ inquired the 
prisoner. 

The judge nodded affirmatively. 

“Well, then, yo’ honah, I'd like to ask yo’ whether 
yo’ was ever the parient of a puffectly wuthless cul- 
lud chile."’-—Lippincott’s, 


Sust a Matter of Business.-—Frrexnn—‘ Why 
were you so civil to that good-for-nothing rascal? ’’ 
MastER GLAZIER—''He breaks more windows in 
(his house than any other man in the city."’---Aleg- 
| gendorfer Blaetter 


| 


| A Help.-—‘‘Do you ever do anything to help your 
= , ne 
| wife with her household tasks?" 
‘*Sure I do I light the fire every morning.’ 
“Ab! And do you carry the coal up?” 
“\No—no. We cook with electricity “—-Cleveland 
Leader 


Chiefly Legal Advice.—A certain prominent 
lawyer of Toronto is in the habit of lecturing his 
office staff from the junior partner down, and Tom- 





my, the office boy, comes in for his full share of the 
admonition. That his words were appreciated was 
made evident to the lawyer by a conversation be- 
tween Tommy and another office boy on the same 
floor which he recently overheard, 

“*Wotcher wages?’ asked the other boy. 

‘Ten thousand a year," replied Tommy. 


$$$ 


Aw, g’want”’ 

“‘Sure.’’ insisted Tommy, unabashed. ‘‘Four dol- 
Jars a week in cash an’ de rest in legal advice.’’— 
| Everybody's Magazine. 
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NEW YORK 


FASHION BOQ K 
Beautifuly FREE sttustrateg 


MEN—WOMEN—CHILDREN 
Macy’s wonderful new 450 page Ne : 
Fashion Book which we will send oe fre 
Wiustrates in beautiful half tone ana deserines 
nccurately, exactly the same styles which New 
Yorkers admire as they daily crowd the “ng 
mense doors of the main carriage entrances; 
our great store on Broadway, 34th to 35th stot 

In the 8 different departments we are now exhibiti Mg 
over $5,000,000 worth of new Autumn and Winter . 
chandise, the products from our factories in Awmesten 
and Europe, and the choicest goods bought by oure, 
ert buyers in all parts of the world. This 450 pa ae 
ook which we are now going to send you free shows fh 
most carefully chosen selections from this immense stock 

ASK YOUR FRIEND 

If you don’t know Macy’s and the great I] 

sys 4 | \ story 
Yui)ding and the magnificent displays, ask ont 





Macy 


* * of yo 
traveled and experienced friends to tell you about our ta 


mous store, or just send us a postal Card and we qi 
send you a copy of the new Book free. We are poh 
wil) want one, because all over the United States men mt 
women of position in cultured homes are delighted with 
the convenience and the economy which the Mag 
system is affording, 3 
You will enjoy the handsome half tone i))ustrationsand 
interesting descriptions of the Muade-to-Measure 
Suits, Millinery, Shirt Waists, Furs and fashions 
for Mews Apparel for al} occasions and the most stylish 
garments for Boys and Girls, and suggestions for Fur. 
pishing and Decorating your home. You will be sure of 
having real New York styles and GEMUINE New York pyiops 


MACY’S GUARANTEE 

Remember that for over 50 years RK. H. Macy & Ca, 
has been established right in the heartof New York 
City and that the podicy of selling che best goods at the 
lowest price has made Macy’s famous, the world over, 
We sell everything undera satisfaction guarantee 
which means that we return your MONEY iwwedinte)y 
and withont question if any purchase you make fails to 
meet your expectation or satisfy your good taste. Write 
usa postal to-day,—beiter write now. 


ASK FOR FASHION BOOK E 


R.W. Macy & Cos Attractions Are Their Low Priceg 


aeYS 


R. H. MACY &CO. Broadway, 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


WANTED meee 
A GOOD FARM 


for sale. Not particular about location. 
Wish to hear from owner only who 
will sell direct to buyer. Give price, 
description and state when possession 
can be had. Address, 


L. DARBYSHIRE, Bex 386 Rochester, N. Y. 














PERFECT FITTING 





Wherever you live, you can buy accurately fitted 
glasses of us, the manufacturers, at one-half what 
you would pay elsewhere. You can wear our glasses 


30 days andif not perfectly satisiactory, return and 


get your money. We guarantee satisfaction be- 
cause we exclusively use the Ocularscope, the only 
reliable instrument for testing 


eyesathome. [t is the inven- 
tion of our Mr. A. J. Shellman, 
for 27 years in the retail optical 


bDosiness. 
Write for large illustrated 
catalog and Ocularscope, both 


FREE prepaid. 
LEATHER CASE FREE 


for your glasses as per our new 
offer. Ask us about it. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Wewill 
send FREE, a book of chemi- 
cally prepared tissue paper for A. J. SHELLMAN 
Cleaning your glasses for 2-cent stamp. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 
85 Ledyard Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
“Oldest and Largest Mail Order Optical House.” 
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————— . 
“T suppose, Bridget,” 


Not Complimentary.— : 
‘*you think it 


said Miss Woodby-to the new maid, 
strange that one who plays the piano so perfectly 
as I do should aguas so much.’ a 

“Yis, mum,” replied Bridget, ‘‘shure, if ’twas 
me I'd give up in disgust.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


4 


Something Just as Good.--CusToMER (in 
pook-store) —‘*Have you Dante’s ‘Inferno’? ’’ 

CLeRK--- “No, but [ can give you ‘Who’s Who in 
Chicago.’ ‘’—-Ltfe. 


Establishing the Plural,—-Fred, who was fou 
years old, visited his uncle on the farm. When he 
came home his father asked him what had pleased 
him the most. 

‘‘Oh, I liked the geese. 1 had such fun chasing 
them, and we had a gieat big goose for dinner one 
day?’ : 

‘Well,’ said his father, 

Pah) 
difference between a guose and geese?’ 
“*‘Aw. that’s easy,’’ said Fred. ‘‘One geese is a 


goose and two gooses is geese.’ -New York Tribune 


**how can you tell the 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


October 2 —The American artle-ship fleet arrives 
in Manila. 
President Penna signs the general treaty of arbi- 
tration between Brazi) and Argentina. 
October 3.--Admiral Sperry decides to land no men 
at Manila on account of the cholera, 
Ina battle in Mindanao between scouts and Moros 
the former are victorious. 


October 4.—Prince Ferdinand of Bu'garia, it is an- 
nounced, wil} proclaim the independence of Bul- 
garia, assuming the title of Czar of the Bulgars 


and including Rumelia in his proclamation, 


Reports from Vienna and Paris indicate that Aus- 
tria will soon annex the provinces of Bosnia and 


Herzegovina. 
A hurricane causes much damage in Manila. 


October 5.—Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria declares 
at Tirnova the independence of the principality. 
France, England, and Russia agree on united action 
to prevent war between Turkey and Bulgaria, 


Germany, it is announced, will support Austria- 
Hungary in plans for the annexation by Austria 


of Bosnia and Her2zogovina. 
October 6.-— Wilbur Wright, with a passenger in his 
aeroplane, remains in the air one hour, thus ful- 


filling the conditions of the $100,000 contract with 
M. Weiller. 


October ».—The union of Crete and Greece is pro 
claimed bya popular assembly i in Canea, and a 
decree, signed by five councillors, is issued saying 


that henceforth affairs will be conducted in the 
name of the Hellenic Government. 
October 8.— Mobs shouting for war with Austria- 


Hungary fil) the streets of Belgrade, Servia, and 
besiege the King in his palace. 


China succeeds in borrowing £5,000,000 on favora- 


ble terms for the taking over of the Peking- Han- 
kow Railroad bonds. 


Domestic. 
GENERAL, 


October z2.—Dr. Koch, the noted German tubercu- 
losis expert, has his theory that bovine tubercu- 
losis is not communicable to human beings vigor - 
ously combated at the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis in Washington, 





dith in a run to por alae 


October 7.—Through a court decision handed down 
in Washington, the Krupp Gun !Company, of 
Essen, Germany, may sue the Government for al- 


leged infringement of patents in making rifles. 


A —— grain elevator, owned by the Canadian 
Pacific and Boston & Maine railroad companies, 


explodes at Richford, Vt., killing rs and causing 


damage of $400,000. 
Pourrieat. 


October 2,—-Mr, Taft continues his speech-making 
tour throughout Colorado and Wyo-ning. 
Judge George W. Bingham refuses the nomination 
for Governor made by the Democrats of New 
Hampshire. 
October 4 —-President Roosevelt makes public a let- 


ter which he had written to Governor Haskell re- 
garding liquor conditions. 


October 7.—President Roosevelt announces that he 


will not take the stump. 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft meet at the dinner of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 


Hawes.von (jal Hats 





Fall is the time that permits the greatest 


CCASION, season and a man’s taste have a hearing on the 
type of hat worn. 


indulgence of fancy, the transition from the neglige to the 
more formal dress bringing into use both the soft and stiff hat. 


Men find in the Hawes, von Gal Hats the style, the individuality 
and the quality that distinguish them from other makes. 


Every Hawes, von Gal Hat guaranteed. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 
We are Makers of the flies Celebrated $3.00 Hats 


If not at your local dealer’s, wrife for our new Fall and Winter Style Book" 6.” We will 


Hi)) pour order direc) §rom dhe Saciory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


size, your height, weight and waist measure. 


fawes, WO 


INCORPORATED OK ( 


1178 Broadway, New York 


Factory: 
DANBURY, Connecticr* 


Wholesale Offices 


CHICACO BOSTON 











FO SUCCEED IN LIFE 


The correct words to use are readily found and 


their use explained in “ Desk-Book of Errors in Eng 
lish,”? by Frank H. Vizetelly. Price, 75c.; by mail, 83c. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


USE CORRECT LANGUAGE 














HOW TO BREATHE 
For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read Lung and Musele Culture, the most instruct- 
ive book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully Illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by dia- 
grams, etc, Book sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


\ P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 


1866 Terminal Building, 103 Park Ave., New York 























YOU CAN EASILY SAVE $8.00) 


worth of coal before Christmas 
by using a Barler Ideal Oil 
eater, besides it is such a 
clean wey of heating a room. 
Why don't you try one now 4 
You can save more than it pacha Be 
The $5.00 size will last 
ten years 
There is no smoke or odor Heats 
quickly, saves money and makes you 
more comfortable. Let us send you 
free, folder showing 8128 and prices. 
if your dealer does not sell 
the genuine Barler Oil Heater, 


be sure and write us before buy- 
ing any other. You can try 
one before you buy it. 


A. ¢. BARLER MFG. CO., 107 Lake St., Chicago 


—— 


| 
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COMES OUT A RIBBON 


LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 





co SLGATE’S 
DENTAL CREAM 


ANTISEPTIC 


Delicious in flavor. 


Get acquainted through the 


convenience of the nbbon— 
make friends through the supe- 
nority of the cream. 


Send 2 cents for a sample tube. 


COLCATE & CO., 


Dept. Y, 55 John Street, New York. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 





|THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S Easy 



















Winter Cruises 
.SummerLands 
the 


ORIENT, MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC, EGYPT AND THE 
NILE, HOLY LAND, WEST 
INDIES, PANAMA CANAL, Etc. 


Comprehensive Itineraries; Splendid 
Cruising Steamers; Attractive Rates. 


Twenty years experience arranging and con- = 





ducting cruises ensures cfficient management ~<a 


*“ MOLTKE”’ Orient Cruise, 80 days (Leaves N. Y., Jan. 28, '09) $300 upward 
“OCEANA” West Indies Cruises, 30 days (Leaves ¥.Y.,Jan. 23 &Feb.27) 150 upward 


Send for our new illustrated book, giving full particulars 
of these and ot.er cruises, costing from $5 per day upward 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia ‘ Chicago St. Louis 





San Francisco 











CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” | 


16,000 tons, fine, large, 
unusually steady. 


To THE ORIE | 


February 4 to April 16, 1909 
Seventy-one days, costing onl .00 and up, including 
shore excursions. SPECI L FEATURES: Madeira, 
Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 Days in Egyrt and the 
Holy Land. Constantinople, Athens, Rome,the Riviera, etc, 

Cruise Round the Werld, Oct 16, ’vv 


F. Cc. CLARK, Times Bidg., 


The Glorious Orient 
Leisurely travel, personal escort. Small party, 


exclusive arrangements. Write for booklet. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


225 WIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NEARLY READY—ORDER TO-DAY 


THE NEw, ONE-VOLUME 


STANDARD 


IBLE DICTIONARY 


“Worth more than a score of expensive books, ’—Bishop Vineent. 


“Just the Bible Dictionary to meet the needs of Clergymen and 
laymen.” —Dr. Stewart, Pres. Auburn Theol. Seminary, 


RDER TO-DAY—SAVE J /, 


| This entirely new, compact, re- 

liable Bible Dictionary will shortly be issued. 
Price will be $6. Place your order to-day at 
$4.00. No money need be sent till book is 
ready. Can be returned and money will be 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


ORDER TO-DAY—SAVE 1-3 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44 E. 23d St., New York 





New York 


























SEMI-INSANE responsteve 


Just Issued, By Prof. Grasset, M.D. Cloth, $2.50 net; 
postpaid, $2.75. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 























AN IDEAL FALL VACATION. 


An invigorating five-day ocean trip, restful and health- 
giving, on magnificent 10,000-ton steamships with luxurious 
accommodations and an unsurpassed cuisine. A sojoin in the 
half-French, half-American city of New Orleans, always 
brimful of interest. In Pullmans through the great harvesting 
centers of the South and Middle Wes, visiting St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland and other principal cities, 
Stopping at Niagara Falls, and then home after a delightful 
tour—fully rested—ready for business. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
Choice of Several Rail Routes Returning 
For full information address 
Including Berth L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A. 


and Meals on 349 Broadway 
Steamer, $63.00. New York 


Round-Trip Rate, 


















In this column, t 
correct use of —l od eel de auestions concerning the 


Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, Standard 





tS The Lexicographer does not a 


cogr maw 
mous communications. or amony- 


“e ” “ ° 
eg ee ee 
‘light ' to dismount? And what is the difference? 
meaning between ' pride’ and ‘ vanity'?"”’ ™ 
The imperfect and the past participle of both is 
‘“lighted"’ or ‘‘lit.”’ 

**Pride’’ may be favorably applied, while “vanity” 
always indicates shallowness and lack of reality 
Tue STANDARD DICTIONARY says of ‘‘pride”. “Un. 
reasonable conceit as to one’s own superiority whether 
as to talents, rank, beauty, accomplishments, or 
other distinctions,’’ also, ‘‘a proper sense of per. 
sonal dignity.” Of ‘‘vanity’’ it says ‘“‘A feeling of 
shallow pride, especially as characteristic and mani- 
fested in an overwhelming desire to attract Notice 
and gain admiration in a small way and on slight 
grounds. Ambitious display. The quality or state 
of being vain or empty or destitute of reality, worth, 
or capacity for studying one’s nature or needs.” 
“W. A. K.,”” Buena Vista, Colo.—'t Which of the 
expressions is correct: ‘ Hearts is trumps’ or ‘Hearts 
are trumps’? these expressions being considered in 
their relation to card-playing.”’ 

The word ‘‘hearts’’ is used in a distributive sense, 
suggesting the idea of many; it is therefore a plural 
noun and should be followed by a plural verb. The 
expression ‘‘hearts are trumps" is correct. 

‘* Perplexed,’’ Denver, Colo.—‘' Which is correct 
and why? ‘You would better put on your jacket’ 
or ‘ You had better put on your jacket.’ ow are 
‘ Afghanistan’ and ‘ Himalaya’ pronounced ?” 
Altho according to grammatical rule had better is 
incorrect, it has been used by writers of correct Eng- 
lish and it may be found repeatedly in the English 
classics. Therefore, it is generally considered good 
usage and preferable to would better, which, tho cor- 
rect, is seldom heard and usually considered pedantic. 
The name Afghanistan is pronounced af-gan’’is- 
tan’—all of the a’s being pronounced like ‘‘a‘’ in 
‘farm.”” There is another pronunciation in vogue 
in which the a’s have the sound of *‘a’’ in ‘‘at.” 
but it is not preferred. Himalaya is pronounced 
him-a’la-ya (first ‘‘a’’ as in ‘‘arm’’; second and 
third ‘‘a’s’’ as in ‘‘sofa’’) or -lé'ya. 

*O.T.G.,” Portage la Prairie, Man.—‘t What is 

the etymology of suffragette and where did the word 
originate?’”’ 
The word suffragette is formed from the root- 
word suffrage and the suffix -ette, which forms di- 
minutive substantives (as, wagon, wagonette), and 
represents the Old French -ette, the feminine form 
which corresponds to the masculine. as in ‘‘co- 
quet’’; feminine ‘‘coquette.” It originated in Eng- 
land, where it was first used to designate the femi- 
nine agitators for woman’s suffrage. 


‘J. K. M.,” Washington, Pa.—The sentence 
‘““Neither the woman nor I am on trial here’’ is 
correct. 

‘“A.C. T.,’’ Rembert, Ala.—‘' What is the origin 
of John Bull as applied to the English?” 

In 1712 a Scotch physician named John Arbuth- 
not produced a humorous ‘‘History of John Bull,” a 
satirical and political allegory in which the belligerent 
Powers of Europe were represented by John Bull 
the clothier (England), Nick Frog the linen-draper 
(France), Louis Baboon (Louis Bourbon), etc. To 
this characterization and application the name now 
used to typify the English owes its origin. 


‘J. C.,"" Newport, R. I.—(1) As the word every 
means ‘‘all, taken one by one"’, that is, ‘‘each,’’ the 
pronoun used in the sentence you give should be in 
the singular, not the plural, e.g., ‘‘Let every officer 
have his report ready.”’ (2) To get around the dif- 
ficulty of sex to which you refer, the sentence might 
be cast ‘‘Let all officers have their reports ready.” 
But if the sex of the officers must be specified, then, 
“*‘Let each officer have his or her report ready’’—- 
assuming, of course, that only one report #s to be 
made by each individual. 
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REAL ESTATE 











Beautiful Home in Florida 


««No winter there, or snow ; 

The mocking birds, 

they ceaseless sing, 
And roses fragrant blow. 
Surrounded by a grove of 324 great bearing Orange 
d Grapefruit trees interspersed with bearing tropi- 
me fruit and fohhage trees, bananas, pineapples, figs, 
etc., extending from the City’s es — 
to ‘the mile-wide Manatee River (an arm of Tampa 
Bay) ; Splendid 16-room frame and concrete dwelling, 
rnd be private water supply, most modern 
convemences, ample garden and stock — 
boating, bathing. etc.; fine situation In wide-awake 
ree "with tourist hotel, opera house, superior 
schools etc.; on A. C L, and, A. L. R. R,; mild 
limate, winter and summer; bracing sea breezes ; 
Sarieck healthfulness. Send for illustrated description. 


HODLER ESTATE, Bradentown, Fla. 
White Plains, Scarsdale, 
and Westchester County. 


Houses-Lots-Plots-Acreage 


and Bungalows— 


; elsen. Zheheit 


Depot Sq.Phone 759 
7 Powe 4645-28 N.Y.C. & White Pisins. 


In East Orange, N. J. 

, bath, steam heat, electricity; 
Ten avis Avenue plot 35x 140, fine neighbor- 
hood, one blook from Parkway and only four 

i epot. 

mriret owe hall. library, drawing-room, 
dining-room, kitchen. Second floor, four 
bedrooms and bath, two more bedrooms on 
top floor. House has been finished only a 
short time and is conceded to be a bargain at 
the price asked, $7,000; $1,000down. Address 


JOSEPH DAVIS 
6 No. 15th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


STOCKMEN, FRUITMEN, 
POULTRYMEN 


Write for facts and figures on_ Missouri 
land at $2.00 to $10,00 per acre. No better 
timothy or blue grass land. $150.00 per acre 
from peaches that never fail. For cattle- 
men an ideal tract of 25,000 acres at $2.00 per 
acre. Chicago, 500 miles distant, the 
farthest of four leading markets. 


OUSE & CO. 
Scarritt Bldg. 


” 


electric lights, 











Kansas City, Mo. 


SANITARIUM FOR SALE 
Avon, N. Y. Full equipment, 75 guests. 
Pleasant location. Steam railroad. Trol- 
ley communication with Rochester and 
Trunk lines. Sulphur posing, Conducted 
thirty years by the lateCyrus W. Allen, M.D. 
G.H. SMITH. 6 Trust Bldg..Rochester,N. Y. 








TRAVEL AND RESORT DIRECTORY 








A TRACT OF 
4,000 ACRES 


in Chambers County, Texas, 4 miles from 
depot, 2 miles from church, one mile from 
school, ee 

200 acres are in timber, balance a good 
rich soil. There is ample rainfall for corn, 
and with a limited amount of irrigation rice 
could be grown under ideal conditions. 

This entire tract is offered for a quick sale 
at $15 per acre, one-third cash. 

W. S. DELERY — 

P. O. Box 646, Houston, Texas. 














Stock Farm 


Pecan Grove Walnut Grove 
600 acres, all fenced; 8 miles from Tex- 
arkana, Tex., 25,000 population with natural 
gas and 8 railroads, 60 acres in cultivation, 
240 acres rich bottom land, suitable for 
alfalfa orgrain, and now growing a splendid 
native grass that will keep stock all winter. 
800 acres virgin oak timber. Hundreds of 
native Pecan and Walnut trees bearing ; 
good orchard. Farm has five tenant houses 
and is well watered by pure springs, a 
creek and a lake. Roads are good ; church 
and schoo! near. 
i acre, cash. 


Price, $20 per 
M. D. TILSON, Texarkana, Texas. 


JOHN’S CREEK RANCH 


FOR SALE 

The Best Watered Ranch in Kansas 
Seven milesfrom Rock Island R.R. Eleven 
miles from Santa Fe R.R. 19,000 acres; 
12,000 a dark, chocolate loam, ideal for farm- 
ing. 300A. now in alfalfa, 120 in grain, 80,000 
Black Locust trees and miles of the best 
buffalo grass pasture in the entire West. 
Almost new 8 room house, with bath and 
modern conveniences, new barn, granary, 
shop, etc. For ranching or subdivision into 
farms this property cannot be surpassed. 
Price, $10 per acre. Terms. Address owner. 


H. B. WALDRON, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


MARYLAND FARM 


138 Acres at $25.00 per Acre 
Good mellow soil, clay sub-soil, level, well 
drained,—no sand or stones,—fruit, good 
water, plenty of timber. Convenient to 
salt water; improvements. 4}¢ hours from 
Philadelphia. Address 
A. DE BEAUMONT, Narrows, Va. 











Travel with H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
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‘4| ENJOYMENT and 


we 


a Orient is a 

28) You need HELP in unraveling 5000 years of Egyp- 
tian civilization, 3500 years of Palestinian, 3000 years 
of Greek and 2300 years of Byzantine! SIGHT SEEING 
sa gic fi in the East is enjoyable under almost any leadership, 
ee but APPRECIATION adds a hundred-fold more to your 


, eit 4) TRAVELING-LECTURERS constitute a feature unique 
in Oriental Tours. They are graduates of YALE and 
HARVARD, who have made the Orient a study for years. 

H Tours Sail January and February, 1909, Send for Literature. 

Special arrangements for pri r- 
tes, families and individual travelers 
101 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


HIEROGLYPH uniil it is interpreted, 


your MENTAL WEALTH, Our 














(HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE’ 


Great swift observation steamers of 





“New York” and “Albany” 


Leave Desbrosses St., N.Y., 8:40 A. M 
Southbound, lv. Albany, 8:30 A.M. Sun- 
days excepted. 

General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier 


ROUND tHe WORLD 


Exclusive, exceptional tours leave in 

OCTOBER, NOVEMBER | 

DECEMBER and JANUARY 
Send for Itineraries. 





steel and giass. Orient. Underour expert guidance 


“Hendrick Hudson” : 
















LTHOUSE’S 
Foreign Tours 


To all parts of Europe and the 


you deriveal! the pleasuresand bene- 
fits possible and avoid all the discom- 
forts and vexations of travel, 


Nile-Oriental Tour 
sailing January 21, per steamer 
“Carmania” (20,000 tone). Exclusive 
features, Descriptive Booklet on 
request, 

716 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA. 











Collver Tours Company 


424 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











FOR SALE sean 
NEW YORK 
House 14 rooms, large attic, all improve- 
ments, garden, i00 feet frontage on best 
residential street, high location, command- 
ing view. Crescens Hubbard, Atty. 
White Plains, New York. 


BALDWIN HEIGHTS 








Mortgage Sale ;Foreclosed | Property, 


ms Forms, VY pe or —— in- 
vestment property. endid opportunity 
to secure high grade Real Estate at right 
nar for investment. Write for particulars. 


B. LEWIS, 1014 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Eight highly restricted building plots, 
about 3g acre each; opposite Montclair Golf 
Links; high ground, perfect drainage, 
magnificent view, fruit trees, macadamized 
street, cement sidewalks, water mains. 
Consult Clinton D. Baldwin, Owner, Bloom, 
field and Lakeside Aves,, Verona, N. J 





LAKE GEORGE 


Beautiful property; about 100 acres, house 
and stable; magnificent view; four miles 
from Caldwell; well located. 

CHARLES I. BROOKS, Bronxville, N. Y. 


ORMOND, F Furnished Cot- 


¢ tages for rent. 
6 rooms and bath $250 season. 4 room bun. 

alow $100. 6 rooms $125. Attractive, modern. 
GE 0. A. HOWE, Marshalltown. Iowa. 


H. B. ASH & CO. 
Real Estate, Renting, Loans, Insur- 
ance. Property managed, Rents Collected. 
High Grade Realty Investments offered, 
Main office, 91 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

e— Washington, D.C. Real Estate. 
For Sale: Apartment Ho.; renting $11,500; 
Price $100,000. Warehouse; rent $1,350; Price 
$14,000. omes to suit; money placed Ist 
mtge. Geo. Y. Worthington, 1410 G.,N. W. 


Farms in New England 
{llustrated circular free. Dept. 27, P. F. 
LELAND. 118 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass. 














FOR SAL 6,000-acre farm; 2,160- 


acre farm, both have fine 

water power; smaller farms for actual set- 

tlers. Will jend money on best landed se- 

curity netting you seven per cent. 

MILTON LAND AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
MARIANNA, FLORIDA 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND 
FARMS WANTED EXCHANGED 
No matter where located. If you want to 
buy, sell or exchange a farm or business 
anywhere at aay price, address 
FRAN . CLEVELAN 

7828 Adams Express Building Chieago, lilinois 

TWO-STORY BRICK HOTEL, steam 


heat, electric lights, water works, complete 
furnishingsthroughout. Principal hotel in 
hustling manufacturing town of 1500, Excel- 
lenttrade. Price $10,500. Cash $6000. Oconto 
Falls Real Estate Co., Oconto Falls, Wis. 


TEX AS William 8. Delery, Civil Engineer 
P. 0. Box 646, Houston, Texas 
Minual containing reliable and valuable 


information to land owners and investors, 
compiled from personal investigations. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions. 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo., 849 ‘‘F.’” Washington. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: “ Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent”; 84- 
page Guide Book. _ Free search of the 

‘at. Off. records. HE. E. VROUMAN, 

1106 F St.. ashington, D.C. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Patent 
wyers, Washington, D. C., Box B. Est'd 
47 yeurs. Booklet free. Highest references. 
t service, Terms moderate. Be careful 
in selecting an attorney. Write us. 

PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. 8.4 A. B. LACEY. 

Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg., 
Washington. D. O. Established 1869. 

PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee, 
and advertised at our expense. Wide awake 
inventors should write for booklet on **Pat- 
ents That Pay.’’. : 

D. SWIFT & OO., 7& E. Washincton, D. C. 


KENNEL DIRECTORY 




















TO AUTHORS seeking a publisher. We 
manufacture, publish and sell books direct 
for authors, thus eliminating all middle. 
men’s profits. References; Nassau Bank, 
New York, also any of the large publishing 
houses. Firm of William G. Hewitt 
24-26 Vandewater Street, New York. 


ASSISTANOE inthe preparation of Lec- 
tures, Speeches, Orations, Essays, Club 
Papers; Work of Research; successful 
Criticism, Revision, Disposal of MS. Cor- 
respondence invited. Booklet. 

The Author’s Agency of New York, 
79 East 12st Street, New York. 


Have serial of short stories. New idea in 
lot-building. Also other matters. Bein 
oreigner, would like to meet professiona 

magazine writer to finish them up on profit- 

sharing. Write Francis Mayer 

928 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


AUTHORS HAVING book manuscripts— 
novels, poetry, history. genealogy, anything 
that goestomakea salable book—are invited 
to correspond with COCHRANE PUB. CO., 
Tribune Building, New York. 


SHORT STORIES AND POEMS WANTED 
FOR NEW LIBRARY BOOK. 
SquaRE D 














EAL 
Sta. L, Newport, Maw. 
FOR PERSONAL USE 











AIREDALES—For Sale: Registered 
extra good Ch. York Masterpiece pups. 
uard, companion, sport. Reasonable 
prices. Elmhurst Kennels, Jefferson, Ohio. 





Paste, Powder and Brush 
circular and sample,don’t miss special] offer. 


FREE-—Something new. Beautiful! Tooth | Originals returned. 
Rack. Send for | 26 beautiful embossed flower cards 





University Prints —=x@aoies 


2000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook by 
Edmund von Mach, 1 vol., $1.50. Italian 
Handbooks, 2 vols., $1.50 each. Send two- 
cent stamp for Catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Koston 
Select two months’ 
EU ROP Summer Tour, $250 
12 tours at lowest rates from $175 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germiany, | 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. Apply NOW | 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 82, Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
DE POTTER TOURS | 
$2 Broadway, New York. Around the world, 
December 9; Orient, January 30; various 











ROUND THE WORLD 


37th Annual series of Tours leave San 
Francisco Westbound Oct. 27, leave 
New York Eastbound Nov. 7, 28, Dec. 16, 
1908. Six months travel de luxe. All 
arrangements highést class. 


NILE ano HOLY LAND 


Cook's luxurious Nile Steamers leave 
Cairo every few days during the season 
~ Mag one pr ie ee any - Khar- 
oum, ete. nnua igh-class tours to 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, the LEVANT, 
etc., leaving during January and Feb- 
vaere. Individual Travel Tickets Every- 
where. Fi 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chica- 
go, San Francisco, & 140 Offices Abroad. 














tours to Europe. 30th year. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A HIGH-CLAS8 VEHICLE BUSINESSF OR SALE 
Established over 25 years and never changed 
hands. Only one of kind in City of 30,000. 
Amount required, $25,000. Business wil! net 
$8,000 yearly. A clean opening for reliable 
party. Owner wishes to retire. 

Address Box 176 Literary Digest. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Start Mail. 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time. We tell you how. _ Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. No catalog 
outfit proposition. For ‘‘Starter,’’ free 
articulars, write D. KRUEGER OO., 155 

ashington St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—MAN. Must be willing to learn 
and capable of acting as our local represent- 
ative. No canvassing or soliciting. Address 
NAT’L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
J. A. Z., Washington, D. O. 


LOANS SECURED by improved produc: 
tive farms have always proven good. That 
has been our business for many years. Fair 
rate of interest and absolute safety. Let us 
tell you about our location. methods, re- 
sults and many satisfied customers. Write 
to-day. F. K. Roprnson, Winfield, Kansas. 

TIMBER INVESTMENT 
Send 2 cents for illustrated booklet. 
COLUMBIA LAND & TIMBER CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE VOUCHER 8YSTEM, COMPLETE, . 
WITH FORMS, $5.00. Full type-written in- 
structions ior installation and use. Nota 
book. This insures ce i rofit and econ- 
omy. Chas. A. Sweetland, Public Account- 
ant, 14 Boylston, Chicago. Author of * The 
Science of Looseleaf Bookkeeping * and 
** Modern Accounting Methods. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


THE SOCIALISTS, Who They Are and 
What They Stand For, by John Spargo, and 
the current number of the International 
Socialist uOveee ae 80-page monthly,mailed 
for six two-cen am ps. 

JHARLES H. KERR & co. 
183 Kinzie Street. Chicago. 


POST CARDS 


PHOTO POST CARDS TO ORDER 
Copied from any picture; 6 for 25c, 25 for 
90c, postpaid. Larger quantities very cheap. 
our name in gold on 






































4 Smith’s PeerlessDentifoamCo.,Buffalo,N.Y. | D. 





Sample 2. Mlustrated cireular free. 
Ww, SHORT Westerville, Ohio. 





FOR THE HOME 


* JUBILEE EDITION ” of PAGE CATA- 
LOG FREE-—Issued ‘in celebration of the 
Quarter-Centennial of Page Fence. Tellw 
why over 800,000 farmers buy Page Fence, 
made of High-Carbon, Open-Hearth, Spring 
Steel Wire. Shows why it is the most eco- 
nomical fence on the market. Send to-day 
for Free ‘* Jubilee atalog 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE OO., 

Box 118z, 3 ADRIAN, MIOR. 

“OUR BANNER BRAND,” Florida's most 
delicious and dependable oranges. Shipped 
direct from Da to consumer. Write for 
free post card views and circular describing 
our acre grove. 
CaRNEY INVESTMENT Co. Tampa, Fla. 


AUTOMOBILES 


LEARN How To Row AN AvTO. Homans’ 

Automobiles is the the best practical educa- 

toron care and management. Four hundred 

iltusteations. handesspel, Senne. eee aid. 
is 

















Catalogue free, AUDEL CO., Pu ers, 
63 5th Ave., , New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Games and Entertainments 
GRAFT—GRAFT—GRAFT-—The game of 
the hour; The Game for Election days. 
More fascinating, and exciting than Bridge 
or Euchre. Be original, give a T 
party. Everybody enjoys it. The most fun 
you were ever introduced to. Played with 
ordinary playing cards. Complete rules and 
directions oom post-paid for 0 cents coin. 
LANSDELL HUME, 
.O. Box 21, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Lantern Slides 
SUPERIOR LANTERN SLIDES from 
our unequaled collection of Stereoscopic 
negatives, covering the World, its Art, Won. 
ders and Architecture; its People, their en- 
vironments, industries and customs, 
H. 0. WHITE CO., 62 W. 35th St., New York. 


Photography 
EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail. Highest grade work, prices reason. 
able, enlargements and copies aapecialty 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
gentlemen. 2cts. for particulars, bt. L. 
Johnston. 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Printing 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, announce- 
ments—1l00, $3.00; 60, $1.75. lling and 
business cards—100, Elegant stock, 


rint like engraving. Samples fre * 
F. M. JOHNSON, *’Lowell, Mich, 











Williams 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face ” 








Jers 




































Shavin 
Stick 





g 


HE constant, daily use of Williams’ 
Shaving Stick becomes in a short 
time a habit. The results are 
so satisfactory and the feeling is so 
comforting that afterwards no other 
shaving stick seems to yield the same 
creamy, soothing lather, or give the 
same lasting satisfaction. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick comes in 
the Nickeled Box, Hinged Cover. 

It a also be had in the leatherette-covered metal box 


as formerly. Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of 
price, 25c., if your druggist does not supply you. A 
sample stick (enough for 50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


A dd ress 


Tre |. B. Wittrams Company, Department 


Williams 
ey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


A, Glastonbury, Conn 


not only offers the best toilet soap that modern science and 
soap-making can produce, but it also offers with every four 


cakes a soap box for travelers’ use that 


is worth .at least the price of the 


four cakes of soap. 


The soap box is offered free with every four cakes 
of soap as an inducement to you to try at least four cakes, 
because we know that if you use that much Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap you will never be satished with any other. 

\sk your druggist. If he fails to supply you, send 6oc. in stamps 
and we will send the four cakes of soap and soap box by return mail, 


Address 


Tue |. B. Witttams Company, Department A, Glastonbury, Con 






























